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The Best Books for Schools 


BARNES’S NATIONAL VERTICAL 
PENMANSHIP 


tight books; per dozen, $0.75. Charts in 2 sheets, 
in 4 sheets, $1.50. 

This graded series of writing books teaches the simplest 
and most natural method yet devised to obtain the highest 
perfection in legibility, rapidity, and beauty. No useless 
and meaningless words are employed, but a series of inter- 
esting phrases and sentences which are very instructive to 
the young. ‘Tasteful drawings with many of the exercises 
for copying. 


THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S., and Russert Hinman, 
author of the “ Eclectic Physical Geography.” 
Natural Elementary Geography...........80.60 
Natural Advanced Geography ............ l. 


Throughout this series the central thought is Man in his 
relations to the Earth. The novel plan of treatment makes 
the study very interesting to both teacher and pupil. The 
maps are drawn on the same scale, and show correctly the 
relative size of the different countries. Many of the maps 
are in relief. Supplementary exercises, including labora- 
tory work, are added, as well as references for collateral 
reading. The recommendations of the Committee of Fifteen 
have been strictly follewed. 


ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS 
Forty-three volumes. 

Included among these books are many of the masterpieces 
of English literature, which are published from time to time 
to meet the requirements of the Conference of Colleges. 
Though originally issued to meet the request of students for 
these works at a cheap price, they now are in much demand 
by other people. 


$1.00; 


25 


McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


By Joun Bacu McMasrer, Professor of American History 
in the University of Pennsylvania. Linen, 12mo, 507 
pages, with numerous maps and illustrations. $1.00 


This book has been prepared especially to meet the de 
mand fora School History of the United States which should 
not only be an authority, but have a fresh and vigorous style. 
Though covering the entire history of this country, it is only 
beginning with close of the Revolution, and especially from 
1815, that the important events are treated in great fullness 
of detail. It is then that the industrial development of the 
nation commences. The name of the author is sufficient 
proof of the book’s great worth. 


BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READERS 


By James BaLtpwin, Ph.D., editor of ‘* Harper’s Readers,”’ 
author of ‘*‘ Old Greek Stories,” ‘* Old Stories of the 
East,” ‘* The Book Lover,” etc, 


This series is divided into eight books — one book for 
each year. It can also be obtained in a combined series «f 
tive volumes by those who prefer it. The books have been 
prepared especially to meet the demand for fresh and at- 
tractive reading suitable for all school grades. The latest 
methods of instruction have been employed, and everything 
has been done to meet the approbation of the best teachers. 
The books contain not only short and attractive stories of 
child-life, but also extracts from the works of the greatest 


authors. In this way the child becomes familiar with what 
is best in literature. The many illustrations are by noted 
artists. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


THE NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 


By Freperic Rietey and Tuomas Tapper. 


The course consists of a primer, six readers, and seven 
charts, carefully graded, reasonable in price, and designed 
to cover the whole course in Primary and Grammar schools. 
It aims not only to instruct children in vocal music, but to 
make them familiar with the works of the greatest compo- 
sers. In conjunction with these musical selections the 
poems of the master-writers are used, thus educating the 
taste of the pupil. The rapid introduction and success of this 
method in music is unprecedented in the history of text-books. 


A SHORT COURSE IN MUSIC 


By Freperic H. Riptey and Tuomas Tapper. 
Book I, price, $0.35; Book II, price, $0.40 

In these books the authors aim to enable teachers who 
are not specialists to give good music to their pupils, and to 
teach them the elements of the art besides. Here the song 
is taken as the musical unit. The combination of good 
poetry and good music cultivate a desire for the best musical 
literature. 


RICE’S RATIONAL SPELLING BOOK 


By Dr. J. M. Rice, author of ‘* The Public School System 
of the United States,” ‘* The Futility of the Spelling 
Grind,” etc. Part I, $0.15; Part II, $0.20. 

This is a spelling book pure and simple, arranged on a 
definite psychological plan, and designed for use in all the 
grades of school work. The work has been carefully graded 
in accordance with the natural growth of the child’s compre- 
hension. Precedence has been given to common words. 
Few words are used in comparison with the ground covered. 
Provision is made for thorough drill by means of constant 
reviews. 


H N. WM. T. Harris, U. 8. Commissioner of Education, Washington 
D. C., says: “I have looked over the book, and think it is the best spel- 
ler I have seen up to date.’ 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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Industry. 
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Marine View. 
Christ Child. 


cost you only 40 cents in 
addition to the #1.00 for 
Magazine. Send to-day 


( Mention this paper.) 


and August), 
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(Museum of Fine Arts, ‘The Old Temeraire. 
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A Helping Hand. 
Escaped Cow. 
Youth Playing Bagpipe. Madonna and Child. 


Discobolus of Myron. 
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Nichols’ Graded Lessons 


A Book for each Graded 


in 


School Year, beginning with the Second. 


Price, 


Arithmetic. 


25 eents each book. 


Unique in plan — Modern in methods — Successful in use — Enthusiastically endorsed — The most notable publication of the time for teaching 


number. Sample copy sent for 15 cents each 


book, Favorable terms for introduction. 


Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston and Chicago. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. 


By Prof. EF. B. Voorures, A, M., Rutgers College. 
agriculture extant for schools; 


ment stations. 


_ PLANT DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS 


By J. H. PILuspury, A. M. 


SYNOPSIS OF BOTANICAL TERTIIS. 


By J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M. 4 pages. 8vo. 


Plant Description and Analysis Blank, 


NATURE IN VERSE. 


A Poetry Reader for Primary Grades. 
trated. 60 cents. 


BOSTON. 


212 
simple, practical, fullo 
tific experts, teachers of agriculture and chemistry, state granges, and directors of experi- 


Price, per block (25 sheets), 
ing botanical observation and becoming f¢ umiliar with boaumte al terms. 


Price, 5 cents each; 
complete nomenc lature of the subject in convenient form; especially serviceable with the 


Compiled by MARY 
A charming collection of over 270 choic no poems on nature. 
has proved immensely popular for supplementary reading and for use with nature work, 
because of the pec uliar fitness of its selections for young readers. 


Illustrated Catalogue mailed free on application. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


| A SELECT LIST OF SEASONABLE BOOKS. 


| THE PLANT BABY AND ITS FRIENDS. 


The best manual on By KAtTe LOUISE BRowyn. 


Endorsed by scien- 


72 cents. 
live interest. 


BLANK, 


ycents. The best means of record- 


Compiled by Mary I. 


By LILLIAN WALLACE 
illustrated. cents each, 
school year, Book IL., 
description, story, and verse. 


THE LAND OF SONG: 


$3.00 per hundred, The 


19 pages. Ilus- 
This book 


LOVEJOY. 
Edited by LARKIN DUNTON, 


NEW YORK, 


nature reader for primary grades, showing how plants grow, and other first steps in 
by charming talks and stories. 


PORTS OF THE SEASONS, 


LOVEJOY. 
cuts and four beautiful full-page illustrations. 
for grammar grades, containing 300 choicest gems from American and English poets. 


THROUGH THE YEAR: 


and ANNA M. 
A boon to teachers; 
February to June inclusive, has 37 exquisite lessons on nature, in 


For primary, lower grammar, and upper grammar grades. 


supplementary readers, filled with the choicest selections. 
constitute a little library in themselves. 


Correspondence cordially invited. 


A fascinating 
botany, 


155 pages. Beautifully ilustrated, 48 cents. 


illustrated with numerous text 


Exquisitely 
A beautiful nature reader 


336 pages. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 
BOOKS I AND Il. 


Ciypr. For Third and Fourth Grades, Beautifully 
something fresh for each month of the 


BOOKS I, Il, Ul. 

KATHARINE H. SHUTE. 
Three delightful 
They 


By 
Book IL., 4% cents. 
Beautifully illustrated. 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, * 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


KIMER & AMEND, 
~ 205-211 Third Avenue 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


-Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY: LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 

Sule Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 


Bacteriological Apparatus, 


The Short Line Between Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
BOSTON «np ten cents for postage. 
ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, | Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, School Supplies. 


And All Points Wesi. 


Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN BOSTON 

BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA 
And All Canadian Points. 


Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 
through trains. 
For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any ‘Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 
J. R. WATSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, MAss., 


J, L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Not a Toy, 
buta 
Machine. 


= 


Planetary Pencil Pointer 


Circulars 
Wanted, Free: 
A teacher or active business manager with $3,000 Needed in every Home and School. 


to $5,000 to invest in a partnership to develop a Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
highly profitable school, softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 


Address lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
= 152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


....-GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


FICIAL PEN ARROWHEAD PE ) 


1065, OFFICIAL, 1066, REGISTRY. 1067, ARROWHEAD. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - ~ 91 John Street, New York. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me = pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work well and quiekly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, $3.50. Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


N F CONVENTION, 


Los Angeles, Cal., 
July 11—14, 1890. 
Santa 
ANTA | E 
Is the most comfortable summer route — 
It provides the best dining-car and ecating- 
house service in the world. 


It is 24 to 36 hours shorter 


to Los Angeles 


than any other line. 


This Route presents scenes of extraordinary interest to the 
educated traveler, which are fully set forth in the following 
illustrative descriptive books, mailed free on application: 


To California and er | The Moki Snake Dance, | New Mexico Health Re- 
176 pp., 176 illustrations. 60 pp., 64 illustrations. sorts, 88 pp., 45 illustrations. 


Grand Canon of Arizona, 
32 pp., 15 illustrations, 


Las Vegas Hot Springs, Arizona Health Resorts, 
48 pp., 39 illustrations. 84 pp., 27 illustrations. 

The summer climate of Southern California is delightful. The 

midsummer temperature of Los Angeles, San Diego, Coronado, 

and Santa Barbara is lower than that of most Eastern cities. 
S. W. MANNING, N, E, Agent, 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Correspondence solicited. 


A child fresh from its bath in clean dainty 
clothes is a suggestion of Ivory Soap. All 
dainty washable things may be restored to 
their original freshness without injury, by use 
of Ivory Soap. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just 
as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘* Ivory’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1892 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


00-0-0-0-0 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
N_ EH. A. July uth--14th, 1899. 


CONVENTION, 


UNION * PACIFIC * RAILROAD 


traversing the States of Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, offers to 
delegates and teachers the most pleasant and comfortable route during the 
summer months. A glance atthe Atlas of the United States shows this fact. 


‘‘The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


‘The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M. 


i#° THROUGH TOURIST CAR SERVICE FROM THE EAST TO CALIFORNIA. 


Beautifully illustrated pamphlets on Colorado, Utah, and California mailed 
free upon application. For full particulars regarding rates, sleeping-car 


reservations, etc., apply to 
R, TEN BROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, W. MASSEY, 
287 Broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State St.. Boston, Mass. 


The Wabash Railroad Company. 


For Detroit, 
t. Louis. 


00-00-00 
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A glance at the map of the Wabash will show that this road offers special advantages 
to Educators who may intend going to the meeting in Los Angeles, giving as it does a 
choice of routes, via Chicago or via St. Louis. Its trains are noted both for speed and 
equipment by either route. For detailed information apply to 


H. B. McCLELLAN, G.E.A., J. D. MCBEATH, N.E.P.A., 
New York City. 5 STATE St., Boston, MASS. 
C.S. CRANE, G.P. & T.A., St. Louis, Mo. 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . . 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, ooo. * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2.00 year 


AMERICAN TBACHER (monthly), e . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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IN OTHER LIVES. 


BY H. B- SMITH, DENVER. 


[The thought was suggested by the following words 
used in an educational article by President Thwing: “To 
live one’s life in the lives of others.’’] 


Than to live our lives in others 
Nought is higher, 

If to lead men to be brothers 
We aspire; 

We implant the good and kind 

In the tender, youthful mind, 

And imbed the truths designed 
To inspire. 


Soon our teaching days are numbered 
With the past, 

And our lives with years encumbered 
Are at last; 

But the seeds that we have sown 

Into noble deeds have grown, 

Into lives that are our own, 
But re-cast. 


“We'll brush the last year’s leaves aside, 
And find where the shy blossoms hide, 
And talk with them. We need no words 
To tell our thoughts in. Winds, and birds, 
And flowers, and those who love them, find 
A language Nature has designed 
For such companionship. And they 
Will tell us, each in its own way, 

Things sweet and strange—new, and yet old 
As earth itself, and yearly told. 
But there are men who have grown gray 
Among them, and have never heard 
The voice of any flower, and they 
Laugh at men’s friendship with a bird. 
But we know better, you and I, 
Dear little flower beneath the snow: 
Let these most foolish wise men try— 
And fail—to prove it is not so.” 


WHAT THEY 


SAY. 


PrEsIDENT WitttAM DeWirr Hype, Bowdoin: 
Elementary science aims to make the pupils at home 
in the world, and friends with all it contains. 


Frep H. Dantets, Buffalo, N. Y.: The child 
must be educated to appreciate the refined, if we are 
to have a nation of cultivated individuals. 

Grorar W.M. Hatt, Boston: There are 500 school 
teachers in Boston who receive less than the elevator 
boys at the city hall, 250 less than the street 
sweepers, and 721 less than the stable men in the 
employ of the city. 

PrincipaAL KATHERINE M. Hurvpurt, Zeachers’ 
Training School, Buffalo: The best training schools 
to-day are furnishing their students opportunity for 
unreserved control of a room before sending them 
out as accredited teachers. 


Davip Starr Jorvan, President of Stanford Uni- 
versity: The one essential element in the building up 
of a school system is the selection of one competent 
and thoroughly trained superintendent, in whose 
hands solely should be left the appointment of his 
teachers, being himself held strictly responsible for 
the results of his decisions. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS IN EDUCATION.— 
BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


Whatever form the educational crisis may take, the 
issue will be whether all children shall get the most 
out of the public schools, or whether interested parties 
will get something at the expense of the children. 

This will determine whether there are to be scien- 
tifie educational experts in leadership or bosses, polit- 
ical or otherwise. An educational boss is but one re- 
move from his political stepfather. 

A scientific educational expert is a long way from 
the “fool reformer,” the crank theorist. Such an ex- 
pert thinks the schools are for the greatest good to 
the greatest number of children, and not an experi- 
ment station for the glory of the self-styled expert. 

No legislation will accomplish the enthronement 
of the ideal expert. No bill can be framed that will 
make or meet the crisis. Jt is interesting to watch the 
raising of microbes. It is a process of elimination. 
With comparative ease a student in the laboratory 
raises the microbes of a common boil and of typhoid 
fever, but the most patient and highly specialized ex- 
perts of the world have been at work for years in try- 
ing to raise the cancer microbe, and only recently has 
any one reached a condition of elimination through 
which he dared to suggest that this most vicious mui- 
crobe had been set apart. ‘The whole scientific and 
medical world is singing praises to the man who has 
at last found the most elusive of microbic criminals. 

‘Lhe raising of a crisis is of much the same nature. 
ngland’s. great municipal reformer was in this coun- 
try when Seth Low and others were trying to make a 
campaign to divorce municipal administration from 
national politics, and our reformers sought his aid. 
Ilehad to decline to speak on the subject, since in 
land he was waging a campaign for municipal reform 
by making national politics responsible for city admin- 
istration. ‘There is never a crisis until that stage is 
passed. In reform you are always changing the issue, 
and whatever you get you wish you had something 
else, 

Hlere are a few of the reforms which the best citi- 
zens are trying to secure in different parts of the 
country in the last decade of the century. 

Appointing instead of electing school boards. 

Electing instead of appointing school boards. 

A smaller board. 

A larger board. 

A shorter term of service. 

A longer term of service. 

Appointment of the board by the mayor. 

Appointment by the judges. 

Appointment by a special commission. 

Giving the scliool board more control of — the 
finances, 

Taking from the board some of its financial power. 

Nearly every one of these “reforms” has been ac- 
complished somewhere, and about as soon as it is ac- 
complished the same general class of people begin to 
reform back again. Just now we have entered upon 
a new class of reforms which are liable to repeat the 
experiences of the past unless a crisis is made. 

What we need to know is what are the fundamental 
conditions under which a crisis can be made. J do 
not hesitate to say that it is wholly a question of plac- 
ing the system from bottom to top on a scientific edu- 
cational expert basis, and this will necessitate the en- 
tire overthrow of every phase of bossism, political 
and professional. Any reform that leaves this crisis 
unmade and unmet is a makeshift. We may, 
however, eliminate other microbie influences by this 
process, and thus prepare the way for raising the crisis 
all by itself by and by. 

America is a condition and not a theory. The 
schools are strictly American in condition as well as 
theory, and through this fact the crisis must be 
studied. ‘This necessitates asking a few questions and 
studying them seriously. 


mere 


Can we remove educational affairs from the people 
and still have the people pay the bills? Can we take 
from the city government all voice and vote regarding 
the schools and still have their financial champion- 
ship? Can we take from the school board all voice 
and vote regarding teachers and school buildings 
and retain the active support of that body? We can- 
not answer these questions off-hand. ‘They must be 
considered with great care. It has been the theory of 
the distinctively American champions that each of 
these questions must be answered in the negative, and 
yet every reform has been conducted upon the basis 
that each can be answered aflirmatively. Every re- 
form that has failed thus far has come from the fact 
that the reformers have answered each of these ques- 
tions aflirmatively and. the people negatively. ‘This 
shows how complicated the affair really is, and the 
treatment must be exhaustive and heroic. ‘There is 
no cause to fear for the final outcome of the schools or 
of America. If the world is to evolve a high civiliza- 
tion and a nobler manhood, it must be done within 
our borders. If political, social, and religious evolu- 
tions fail here, they fail forever, apparently. By un- 
suspected means, as well as at an unanticipated 
moment, every step in American progress has come. 

We cannot by violence or neglect thwart the pur- 
pose of destiny, but we may increase the cost to our- 
selves and the world by our ignorance or willfulness. 
Had we chosen to liberate the slave by any means just 
and equitable to master and man, we should have saved 
a multitude of lives and vast treasure. We could de- 
lay, but we could not thwart the purpose of destiny. 
We may postpone the evolution of the better school, 
but we cannot permanently prevent its coming. 

The school is a part of the general American life. 
It is in it and of it, and cannot be divorced. It is not 
a thing apart from the national household, but is a 
part of the domestic economy, affected by the general 
spirit and prosperity. 


AT FOUR O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING, 


BY ELLA,GILBERT IVES, 


* * * When the air 
Is delicate with some last starry touch. 
—E. B. Browning. 

If it were the dawn of creation it could not be 
fresher, fairer, more enchanting than this daybreak at 
the Burrill farm, on a Concord hillside. Is not each 
awakening a new birth? and if a sweet low call from 
a bird’s divided throat gently summons the soul from 
the spirit land at the very peep o’dawn, is it not such 
an entrance into life terrestrial as Kve must have 
known in the garden? Surely that alluring voice is 
the same robin’s that woke Thoreau fifty years since; 
and by steps a half-century long one soon gets back to 
Paradise. 

rom the “robin-haunted dusk” to this other robin- 
charmed twilight, how quick and easy the transition! 
Was it not thus with the passage of the first soul from 
heaven to earth? and after life’s brief, tumultuous day 
back again to heaven? 

“eet, feet, feet! get on your feet! fee-ee-ee-t!” sings 
the practical song sparrow. “Shake up, shake up, 
shake up, shake up!” comes in crescendo tones from 
the meadow elm. Yes, my golden-winged mentor, I 
am shaking up my wits, and shall soon hie me to the 
fields: for now, as in old Chaucer's time, 

“The busy larke, messager of daye, 
Salueth in hire song the morwe gray.” 

With an educator in one hand and an opera glass in 
the other, my little bird comrade and 1 plunge into 
the mist that still broods over the sleeping world. 
The vapor is no longer gray, but tinged with faint 
yellow light; deepening into a golden glow, that pal- 
pitates, wavers, melts, vanishes, at the touch of a sun- 
beam; or rather is transfigured; for lo! every grass- 
blade, twig, tree-bud or blossom, every moss-cup, 
lichen-palm, seed-vessel, holds a pearly drop.  Mil- 
lions adorn the meadow, and glisten on the rails, and 
heighten the beauty of rock and tree-trunk, and allay 
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the thirst of the country road. ‘The earth has had her 
morning bath and is refreshed for the day’s toil. 

In this upland pasture, the precentor of the morn- 
ing choir, the meadow lark, mounts a stone platform, 
and exhibits his black badge of authority. All the 
little sparrows, tree, and vesper, and song, come to 
time at the summons of this masterful Sturnella 
magna. “See here! see here! Spring o’ the year! 
Sun is here!” sings the lark. He has a message for 
us, too,—beings of another sphere, but so akin that 
we are pricked with pains as of growing wings. Pre- 
sumptuous fancy! The lark rebukes it by soaring 
proudly into the tallest and farthest tree of the 
meadow, and sending back his thrilling voice in a 
challenge: “See here, see here! come if you dare! 
come if you dare!” A robin laughs, and a song spar- 
row—Thoreaws New Bedford bird—calls merrily, 
“Maids, maids, maids; hang on your kettle-ettle, ettle, 
ettle!” 

fs it, then, for derision and disecomfiture that we have 
come forth to greet the day! A bluebird—bless his 
heart!—administers consolation, as he perches on the 
rail and caresses our wounded. feelings with his gentle 
song. 

There was a time in old Concord days when the air 

was full of bluebird songs; for a little while, soon after 
sunrise, avian history repeats itself. A daring Bot- 
teler may venture to say, “Doubtless God might have 
made a better berry than the strawberry”; but who so 
presumptuous as even to think, “Doubtless God might 
have made a lovelier creature than the bluebird?” 
Yet there are beings so callous, or so limited in range 
of feeling, that they can suffer this exquisite bird to 
feed their hunger or their vanity. Not always does 
the good God requite heartlessness with a punishment 
so prompt and vigorous as the Ancient Mariner’s; more 
subtile, more deliberate, but as sure, however, is the 
blight that must fall upon those tender sensibilities 
that are the crowning grace of humanity. 

Phoebe, whose hoarse voice falls like a pebble into 
this sea of sound, has little to fear from the milliners. 
She is neither gay nor sombre. Fashion has decreed 
that even the “trappings of woe” shall include the 
dead body of a wild bird; but phoebe cannot furnish 
that mockery of sorrow, a sable wing. She is homely, 
but virtuous and happy. No patent fly-trap can vie 
with her in utility. She arrives in our latitude in 
early April and sends in her name at once. Chickadee 
disputes her right to it and gets his own elaim in 
ahead. Te began in February to make love to his 
small mate with that endearing “phoebe” call; but its 
semi-occasional utterance during early spring was to 
the tones of this delightful morning as the _ first 
violet toa bank of blue. My little field mate whistles 
the call as we stroll near the spruce wood, and is 
promptly answered by bright-eyed titmouse from his 
tree perch. Their duet soon becomes a trio. One 
bird, an artist of his kind, incited by his human rival, 
adds a third, then a fourth note to his customary dis- 
syllable, attaining finally eight notes, in as perfect a 
little love song as a lyric of Burns. “Dear Phoebe! 
Dear, dear Phoebe! Dear, dear Phoe-e-be, Phoe-e-be!”’ 
sings the “bonnie wee thing,’ drawing nearer and 
nearer, as if eager to solve the mystery of the ground 
music. 

High in air flits a swifter wing and a whiter breast: 
‘tis “nature’s licensed vagabond,” the swallow. The 
Bohemian instinct in our blood sends skyward a “hail 
fellow, well met!” 

“Seeing those birds fly makes one wish for wings,” 
wrote Browning of his old-world swallows: a touch of 
nature that makes us kin. Kingsley was restless un- 
til he had seen the first swallow in his English home. 
Did he find in its return a presage of his own spring of 
the soul? No one was ever more insatiate of thirst 
for the unseen fountains. In this butterfly— 
Envanessa antiopa—clinging to the rock he would 
find a kindred parable; and in these diaphanous webs 
afield would see the handwriting of God upon the 
morning world. ‘The advancing sun brings out the 
lettering,and by the pasture bars,thrown down yester- 
day, a single filmy thread gleams like a golden verse: 

the work of a tiny toiler in the fields, it is a line in 
the poetry of earth. ‘lo sean that, to interpret that, 
were wiser than to read the Lliad; for does not the epic 
of creation antedate all other literature? 


Every road to the heart is short and open this April 
morning. ‘The air is athrill with delicate odors, sights, 
and sounds, which leap to the brain as if the lip of 
sensation had been moistened by the dew. ‘The 
steaming earth, upturned in many places by the 
plough, adds its rich tone to the landscape, and 
stimulates the uncloyed senses. ‘The shimmering 
trees are in the mood of joyous expectancy, peculiar to 
morning and to April. Soon the maples will turn 
their keys and throw open a world of beauty; but to- 
day ared or yellow gauze, as delicate as a sunrise 
cloud, has been flung over them. Sentiment veils the 
hills. Even the flicker feels the softening influence 
of this world adream, and his sonorous voice grows 
dove-like and winsome. Tle ceases to command and 
It is wooing time, and the ele- 
ment of uncertainty is not the least of its charms. 
There is a new tone in the redwing’s flute. An in- 
significant (7) bird in a streaked garb of brown and 
motley has arrived from the south; and she has an 
eve for shoulder knots, 


hegins to persuade, 


The grackle, too, has oiled his throat-piece, and 
tried to get in harmony with the half-troubled and 
wholly pensive character of the season. He makes 
had work of it: and wishes March were here again 
with its strong lights and shades, steely clouds, keen- 
edged winds, and shrill voices. Ile perceives a vocal 
jar in the tender equipoise of spring, and flies silently 
over this April morning. ‘Che cowbird, on the con- 
trary, is as full of expression as a peeping frog pond. 
A flock has just arrived, and watery musie fairly drips 
from their bills. hey are as flighty and as moist as 
avernal cloud. Such acloud has crept wp the sky and 
lulled to temporary quiet all the birds 


“No voice! but oh! the silence sinks 
like music on my heart.” 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS*A~—(XIV.) 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, 


Stillanother portrait painter of much fame, of whom 
I wish to tell you, is Thomas Gainsborough. Te was 
an Englishman who was Lorn down in the country— 
in 1727—and who went up to London to paint and to 
live in 1774. (What events 


quotation made and who wrote it? Have parts or 
the whole learned for recitation April 19.) You see 
it is not necessary to go to the works of European 
artists to find the events in our national history repre- 
sented best; and that is as it should be, for those 
artists who feel the subject most keenly can represent 
it best, and who can feel sympathy for the great 


Fig. 1. 
things in our country’s history like those who have 
breathed its air from their cradles! Those two men 
at the left are Colonel Conant and Richard Devens, 
sq., and they are advising Paul Revere how to give 
the alarm through Middlesex county. Richard 
Devens was a member of the “Committee of Safety.” 
(What does that mean?) ‘The two men concealing 
the boat in which Paul Revere rowed from Boston to 
Charlestown were Joshua Bentley and Thomas Rich- 


of importance in the his- 
tory of our country cluster 
around that date?) This 
man painted many cele- 
brated people, among them 
the famous Mrs. 
Siddons, portrait 
(Fig 1) is shown to you to- 
day. This woman was the 
daughter of an actor by the 


actress, 


whose 


name of Kemble, who put 
her on the stage when she 
was a mere child, so her 


whole life was passed before 
the footlights. It was much 
more rare in those days for 
a little child to be put on a 
theatrical stage than it is 
now, and only those called 
“prodigies” were thus 
treated. This Mrs. Siddons 


charmed all London by her 


beauty as well as_ her 
talents, and she was in the habit of playing at the 
theatre of the famous David Garrick. She excelled 
in the great plays of Shakespeare. (Who was he?) 
Do you notice the large hat with plumes she wears? 
Gainsborough had a great fancy for painting his 
women sitters in these hats, so you can nearly always 
tell one of his portraits by them. 

Not long after Thomas Gainsborough reached Lon- 
don and settled down to his peaceful painting, a 
famous deed was performed on this side of the wide 
Atlantic ocean (point out) which has been made the 
subject of painting and of sculpture. Tt was “Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” and is represented in a fine and very 
spirited way by one of our own American artists, the 
sculptor Cyrus Cobb. You have all heard of the mid- 
night ride and the lanterns that were hung in the 
tower of the “Old North church” in Boston, “one if 
by land and two if by sea.’ (From what “is that 


*Copyright, 1898, 


Fig. 2. 
They were all patriots, and can you tell me 
what the penalty would have been if they had been 
caught by the British soldiers doing even so slight a 
thing as help conceal the boat of Paul Revere? That 
was a time in our country’s history that “tried men’s 
souls” (who said that?) and showed whether they 
loved freedom or submission to tyranny best. Had 
it not been for such fearless men as these and all who 
struggled for the welfare of their country during the 
Revolution, we would not to-day be enjoying the 
blessings of liberty, education, material prosperity, 


ardson, 


and brotherly love which distinguish our country 
above all others on earth. Do not forget to be grate- 
ful for all this, and to pledge yourselves to stand by 
your native land or your adopted home through 
every emergency that may arise. 

There is an artist who paints the scenes from the 
life of the early Puritans in this country, and of the 
Dutch settlers in New York, called “Knickerbockers” 
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(can you tell me why?), with sympathy and tenderness, 
even though he was not born here. Te was born in 
England in 1834, but his parents brought him to Al- 
bany (what state is that the capital of?) when he was 
onlythree yearsold. His name is George Henry Bough- 
ton, and I am sure you will admire his beautiful and 
touching picture called “Pilgrim Exiles.” (Fig. 3.) 
You can easily read the thoughts expressed by these 
sad faces; what do you think those thoughts are? 
Boughton’s pictures are extremely popular, and I 


what had been said. I assure you that these two emi- 
nent Ccoctors were the same good fellows as they always 
are, and every teacher in the country should love them, 
and they had the same dear old arguments with which 
we are all familiar. 

The week’s campaign was opened by Dr. Hall, who gave 
by far the best talk I have ever heard him give. It was 
sound and grand. But itdid not please the Chicagoschool 
board. The board had previously voted that the teachers 
might dismiss a few minutes early to attend the lectures 
of the week, but when they saw in the papers that he had 

recommended fighting as a healthy moral 


think you can see why for yourselves; for there is 
always something about them that touches the heart, 
and true feeling is always appreciated and respected. 
One of Boughton’s best pictures hangs in the Cor- 


coran art gallery in Washington. 
tell you the story of it. 


Some day I shall 


PHYSICAL AND ETHICAL 


VS. PSYCHICAL. 


Joun M. Amherst. 
Huco Munstrerperc, Harvard. 
Caskieé Harrison, Brooklyn. 


PSYCHOLOGY—OF WHAT USE TO TEACHERS? 

|Meeting of Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, at Hotel 
Brunswick, April 8, W. F. Bradbury presiding. | 
ProreEssor JoHN M. Ty Ler, 

Amherst. 

ihe ovation of the day was that which greeted Pro- 
fessor Tyler. All the Amherst members of the club were 
in attendance, and there are many of them. Practically 
the entire club were in attendance upon his course of 
Twentieth Century lectures on “Evolution.” That he is 
a general favorite was evident from the grand ovation 
which he received. 

It is not so much a question whether or not psychology 
is valuable, but whether we get it at too great a sacrifice 
of other things. The physical is more indispensable than 
the psychical. What is the use of knowledge with a 
weak, attenuated, bloodless body which robs of the power 
of decision. Indecision is closely akin to invalidism. 

Talk about child study! Why, the child under ten has 
no brain worth massaging. It would be well for our psy- 
chologists to know what the brain is physiologically in 
the child under ten. The child needs tough muscles, good 
motor centres. and good eyes with which to see. If the 
child is not well equipped physically, it will go hard with 
him when he comes to wrestle with nature. 

The death rate is low from twelve to fourteen, but it is 
four times as high from seventeen to nineteen. What we 
want to study is how to give the child physical vitality 
from twelve to fourteen, to keep the death rate down 
from seventeen to nineteen. We hear much about the 
study of the mind at adolescence, but it is possible that 
an over study of the mind at that time and a self-con- 
sciousness is heightening the death rate five years later. 
We need not only precocious children, but sturdy fathers 


and mothers. 


Proressor HuGco MUNSTEKBERG, 
Harvard. 

The greeting to Professor Munsterberg was scarcely 
less than that which was accorded to Professor Tyler. 
He was very much at home, and rarely has any man kept 
the club in such an almost incessant roar of laughter as 
did Professor Munsterberg. 

I have but just arrived from Chicago, where I was as- 
sociated with Dr. Harris and Dr. Hall for a week. Bach 
cf us spoke every day, and the other two stayed by while 
the one was talking, and then these two talked about 


f diversion for school boys, they withdrew 
this privilege, saying that might be good 
psychology for Massachusetts, but was not 
appropriate to Chicago. 

It is amusing, or would be if it were not 
so sad, to hear men gossiping about psy- 
chology. They generally speak with 
most assurance when dealing with some- 
thing about which the more scholarly spe- 
cialists know nothing. It is common to 
hear men build up a whole system of edu- 
cation on motor or sensory nerve centres, 
when no one knows whether there be any 
such brain centres, and yet they place one 
of these unknown conditions as the cor- 
ner-stone of their edifice. 

A teacher can learn to cultivate the at- 
tention, the memory, and other activities 
of the mind, even if he does not know the 
things that no one else knows. When I 
spoke in Brooklyn, an enterprising re- 

porter came to me before the lecture and asked if I would 

not give him the points of the lecture so that he would 
not be obliged to hear it. I began, and he wrote 

“Sikology.” I said that was not the way to spell it, and 

he asked me how it was spelled. I said, “Do you know 

nothing about psychology?” 

“Not a thing,” he replied. 

“T thank God,” I said. “You are the first man I have 
found in America who does not know all about it.” 

A few patient men, faithful students, are trying to learn 
a few things, and find it very slow work to establish any- 
thing, and yet a young woman is encouraged to think 
tnat she knows what all the combined scholarship of ex- 
perts has not been able to discover. 

At Chicago this week Dr. Hall talked about funda- 
mental and accessory muscles, and drew very definite and 
emphatie lessons therefrom. We must devote ourselves 
to educating the fundamental muscles. Then Dr. Harris, 
from the same fundamental facts, showed that the edu- 
cation should go to the accessory muscles. There is no 
one who can think out a system of education that cannot 
be established on what we do not know of psychology. 


Dr. Caskie HARRISON, 
Principal of the Latin School, Brooklyn. 

Dr. Harrison made an acceptable address. He labored 
under the misfortune of having had the previous speakers 
take somewhat the same view as he had planned to take, 
and they had done it in so popular a vein that he was 
placed at a disadvantage. It is a view of the case that 
requires freshness for the effervescent effect necessary 
for an after-dinner speech. 

He captured the audience with his first sentence. 
Looking first at Tyler and then at Munsterberg, he said, 
‘What is trumps?” After the laughter had subsided, he 
said, “These learned men have exhausted the irrelevan- 
cies of the subject. IT am surprised to find in Boston, of 
all places in the country, such skepticism regarding the 
value of the science of teaching. If there is not a science 
of pedagogy, there ought to be. If there can be none, it 
is very stranve: for there is a science of doing other pro- 
fessional things. We are at the mercy of the colleges 
which volunteer to act as missionaries, reminding us of 
our shortcomings. Now that we are trying to equip our- 
selves, it is a bit discouraging to have Amherst and Har- 
vard say, “Don’t!” 

It is a trifle demoralizing to have so serious a subject 
treated so flippantly by men of such scientific eminence as 
these who have gone before me. I was led to suppose 
that on this occasion, in cultured Boston, among these 
distinguished educators, I was expected to divert the cur- 
rent, to reduce the tension, or reduce the specific gravity. 
I did not suspect that I should be called upon to furnish 
pedagogical orthodoxy, or to provide the serious hue for a 
psychological discussion. 

Is prycholegy good for a teacher? 
for psychology is questionable. 


Much that passes 
Desire for exactness is 
suicidal. Efappiness is willingness to ignore something. 
Choice is at war with predestination in daily routine. 
Instruction, like medicine, is necessarily inexact. 
Pedagogy would reduce instruction to the level of popu- 
lar homocoypathy, to be administered at home. All that 


is possible in either profession is a general course of 
treatment. We need pedagogy much as we need a science 
of medicine, and it must be utilized much as that science 
is. There are good nurses who are not physicians, there 
are general practitioners who are not specialists. 


PUPIL GOVERNMENT. 

John T. Ray, principal of the John Crerar school, 
Chicago, has tried the pupil government scheme for 
more than three years, and, despite some newspaper 
criticism, he pronounces it a success. The following 
is by one of his pupils, Harry L. Kahl of the seventh 
grade:— 

The “pupil government” system has been established 
over three years in this school by our principal, Mr. Ray. 
As pupils of this school, we are in position to know that 
there is less tattling and complaining to teachers or 
“tribunes” now than there was before. The old way of 
everybody hiding all misconduct, and good boys and girls 
saying, “It is none of my business who cheats or misbe- 
haves. Let the teacher find out if she can,” is more likely 
to make sneaks and dishonest citizens. The old way of 
eight or ten teachers watching pupils every time they go 
downstairs because a few will misbehave will certainly 
make sneaks more surely than the plan used here of trust- 
ing the pupils to do right, and teaching them to take care 
of themselves. The pupils of this school like this plan 
very much. We have less tattling, less quarreling, and 
more liberties every way. The bad boy doesn’t misbehave 
now every time he has a chance, and impose on us with 
his pranks, because he knows we will not have it. 

I wish I could convince you that “self-government” is 
no “humbug.” Let me give an example of its good effects 
in this school. In winter there is a great deal of snow- 
balling around every school, Grocery wagons and pedlers 
will go around a whole block to avoid passing a public 
school. Teachers cannot entirely prevent snowballing at 
passers-by, no matter how much they try. In this school 
we have stopped it entirely by the majority of us assert- 
ing ourselves and saying to the snowballers, ‘“‘We won’t 
have it. and you shall not disgrace our school.” 

The principal wants us to have a good time and every 
sport possible, but we must not have it at somebody else’s 
expense, 

It.may be if some of the officials and citizens of this 
city had been educated in a “self-governing” school, we 
would have less dishonesty and bribery and hiding of 
wrong-doings. A manly exposure of wrong-doings can- 
not be called tattling. If men had not been taught to hide 
wrong-doing when they were boys in school, there might 
not be so many who are willing to accept bribes as jurors 
or other officers. 

In our room, a seventh grade room, “self-government” 
is pretty well developed. If the teacher happens to be 
absent from the room a few minutes, or even an hour 
from the school, the work goes on the same. The 
“tribune” or some other pupil takes charge of the class 
and hears the recitation. We have good order because a 
majority of us want it. Careless pupils do not dare to 
misbehave, because they know that if they do not stop 
when warned their conduct will be reported. We believe 
this is right, whether the reporter sees fit to call it tattling 
or not. 

“Pupil government” is certainly a success in this school. 
The pupils like it and our parents approve of it. We hope 
it will prove itself worthy of adoption in every school in 
the city. ‘Success to ‘self-government’ in schools.” 


EPIGRAMS OF THE SPANISH 


Maine.” 
signal to the flying squadron, 
“Don't cheer, boys, the poor devils are dying.”— 
Captain Phillip of the Texas. 
“The Maine is avenged.” 


WAR. 


“Romember Commodore Schley’s 


-Lieutenant Wainwright 
after the destruction of Cervera’s fleet. 

“The battle of Manila killed me, but I would do 
it again.”—Captain Gridley of the Olympia on his 
deathbed. 

“Shafter is fighting, not writing.”’—Adjutant- 
General Corbin to Secretary Alger when the latter 
asked for news from the front. 

“Afraid Vil strain my guns at long range; [ll close 
in.’ —Lieutenant Wainwright of the Gloucester in the 
fight with Cervera’s squadron. 

“Don’t swear, boys; shoot.”—Colonel Wood to the 
Rough Riders. 

“Don’t hamper me with instructions, I’m not afraid 
of the entire Spanish fleet.”—Captain Clark of the 
Oregon to the board of strategy. 


> : 
Fig. 3. 
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A WORD WITH TEACHERS. 


Stand and sit erect. 
Move promptly and quietly. 
Speak distinetly and gently. 
Study more than text-books. 
Master what vou study, 
Be courteous and thoughtful. 
Be diligent and trustworthy. 
Make the most of the best in you. 
W. Stetson, in Circular to Teachers. 


TALKS ON 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 
When one part of the multiplier is a multiple of 
another part, there may be a saving. For illustration : 


Multiply 478 by 93. 


178 542 

93 217 

14434 = 3794 — 7x 542 
$302 = 3«K 1454 11382 = 3x374 
44454 117614 


Multiply 843 by 125, by 155, by 182, by 285. 
Lightning calculators aequire great rapidity by 
what is styled cross multiplication, 


13 {x3 = 12. Write the 2 and retain the 1 in 
34 mind. 


1462 <4 = 16¢1 = 17. Retain this in mind, mul- 

tiplying 3x3, which, added to 17, makes 26; 
write the 6 aud retain in mind the 2. 3x4 = 12, 
to which add the 2, making 14. 

Multiply 45 by 26, 37 by 28, 52 by 24, 36 by 27, 35 by 32. 

There can hardly be enough practice on the frae- 

tions that represent per cents. 

What is }, 3, 1, 4, of 100? 

What is 3, 3, 2, 3,3, 353) of 100? 

What part of 100 is 50? 25? 757% 20? 40? GO? 80? 83)? G5? 


16%? 83)? 125? 62h? 873? 


PHYSIOLOGY TALKS.—(V.) 
THE LUNGS. 
The lungs are two organs from which the red blood 


cells obtarm « yygen for the use of the cells of the body. 

Bach lung is made of tiny air sacs which commu- 
nicate freely with the air through the windpipe and 
Hose, 

Mach ling rests Upon a curved muscle called the 
diaphragm, and is covered by curved ribs. 

When the ribs are lifted or the diaphragm de- 
pressed, air enters the lungs. ‘This is inspiration, 

When the museles relax, the weight of the parts and 
the elasticity of the lungs drive out some of the air. 
This is expiration, 

Inspiration and expiration occur alternately about 
civhteen times a minute, 

The movements of the ribs and diaphragm in 
breathing are controlled by a small part of the brain 
just above the spinal cord, 

\rtificial respiration be performed by alter- 
nately pulling the arms above the head and compress- 
Ing them against the chest about twenty times a 


minute. Frank Overton's “Applied Physiology.” 


WHAT ONE SEED HAS DONE, 


BY FIELD, 
farmer near Beston held in his hand a 
tiny secd ne larger than the head of a pin. Tt was the 


Ile planted it, and in a few weeks 


seed of a potato. 
harvested three ana one fourth } unds of a new anil 
Leautiful potato.—the Burbank, one of the choicest 
varieties ever created by the genius of the agricul- 
turist, 

lle planted every “ove” of these potatoes, and the 
vear after, 1876, he planted every eye of that crop, so 
that in two vears from the time he harvested those 
from the tiny seed he had from one year’s planting 
more than two tons. Most of these were sold and 
manv of them eaten. In twenty-two vears since then 
there have been harvested enough of that special 
variety of potato to give every man, woman, and ehild 
on the face of the globe more than two bushels. 

More than 200,000,000) bushels of the Burbank 


are NOW il ocd everv vear., In twentyv-{wo years 


there have been more than 2.700 000.000 bushels of 


this potato. This is 162,000,000,000,000 pounds. 
One pound of potatoes laid lengthwise would meastue 
on the average a foot. ‘The Burbank potatoes raised 
in twenty-two years would therefore make a chain 
long enough to go entirely around the globe 1,227 
times, or long enough to go to the moon, around it and 
back to the earth 120 times. 

If most of these had not been eaten instead of being 
planted, it would be practically impossible to record 
the product of that tiny seed in twenty-five years. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY.*—(VL) 


BY ALBERT FE. WINSHIP. 


Trade Winds and Ocean Currents.—The earth 
with its atmosphere turns from west to east, and at 
the equator the velocity is eighteen miles a minute, 
or more than a thousand miles an hour. Away from 


the equator the velocity is !ess and less as the distance 
increases. 

Near the equator the sun shines so nearly vertical 
all the year that the earth, water, and air are much 


‘The warm air and water 
are rarer, and gravitation draws in the colder air and 
waters, so that heated currents as 2 rule go north and 
south. 


warmer than elsewhere. 


away from it. ‘The lower atmosphere has two move- 
ments, one toward the equator and one to the east. 
As it approaches the equator its eastward movement 
is slower than the eastward motion of the equatorial 
atmosphere toward which it moves, and as it falls be- 
hind the swifter current it appears to be going west. 

On the other hand, the warm equatorial current 
going into the slower appears to be going much faster 
than it really is. Thus, while the western currents 
are moderate, the eastern currents are swift and 
strong. This accounts, in part, for the trade winds 
and ocean currents. The western sides of North 
America and Europe are, therefore, much warmer 
than the eastern coast of North America. New- 
foundland (50 N.) has the same average temperature 
as northern Alaska at 60 degrees and Norway at 70 
New York at 40 degrees is the same as 
Scotland at 50 degrees. 

The average temperature of Santa Barbara and 
regions of Oregon, nearly one thousand miles north, 
have almost the same average temperature; while Key 
West and Boston, the same distance apart, differ as 
midsummer from midwinter. Within the tropics the 
winds and wattrs move west, but beyond 30 degrees 
north and south the eastern currents generally pre- 
vail. Between the western and eastern winds there 


degrees. 


The westward current at 


is a narrow belt of calm. 
the equator is so strong that the trade wind will take 
a sailing vessel up the Amazon against the swiftest 


current. ‘The anti-trade wind is often stronger than 
the trade wind, but is not so steady. The warm 
westerly winds on the east coast of equatorial South 
America go so far inland as to make the valleys of the 
Amazon and Orinoco rich and luxuriant. North 
America’s eastern coast receives in place of a warm 


/ 


On the east side of the oceans the currents move 
toward the equator, on the west side away from it. 
Air currents generally move toward the equator in 


ihe lower atmosphere, burt in the upper almosphere 
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western current a cold western current where the 
waters from the north seek the equatorial regions. 
Western North America and Europe receive warm 


eastern winds and eurrents, enriching California, 
Uregon, Washington, and the British Isles 
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The ocean currents of the west tend to equalize 
winter and summer, while their absence in the east 
leaves the changed temperature of the latitudes free 
to affect the extremes of heat and cold. 


DONT CROSS THE BRIDGE TILL YOU COME T0 IT 


BY BLANCHE ©. KING. 


” 


“Come, wife,” said the farmer, 
“And put on your Sunday gown; 
‘Tis a pleasant ride to town. 
The day is fine, the dust is laid, 
And you can go to the store and trade.” 


“Oh, husband,” replied the worthy wife, 
“You surely must forget 

We will have to cross that rotten bridge; 
And now that the ground is set, 

And the creek so high, I almost know 

Something will happen if we go. 


“Indeed, I would not.be surprised 
If the bridge were already gone; 
It hasn't been safe for several years 
For a heavy team to go on; 
And if it’s gone, what could we do? 
The water’s so high you can’t drive through.” 


“You're a good woman, wife,” the farmer said, 
“But faults the best of us have; 

You've always,been too ready to cry, 
And I, perhaps, to laugh; 

But go, put on your Sunday gown; 

We can turn back if the bridge is down.” 


And so, with many a sigh and groan, 
And wise shake of the head, 

The good wife put on her Sunday gown, 
And then to her husband said: 

“If the bridge breaks and we fall below, 

You'll remember that I told you so.” 


They jogged along with their load of wheat, 
And the farmer was merry and blithe; 
And tried in his jovial way to make 
A pleasant ride for his wife. 
“Don't cross the bridge till you come to it, 
Quoth he, laughing heartily at his own wit. 


But just as the creek was nearly reached, 

They met their old neighbor Brown; 
Asked the good old dame, trembling: 
“What of the bridge?” 

“Why, didn’t you know? It’s down,” 
Said he, with a roguish smile on his face: 
“But—they’ve built a new one in its place. 

—Western Christian Advocate. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRA- 


rur.* 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


SILK. 
In 1860 the manufacture of silk amounted to 


S6 607.0712 in 1870, $12,210,662: in 1880, $41,033,- 


M5: in 1890, $87,298,454; in 1898 


(estimated), 


$150,000,000, 


In 1890 we imported $58,686,574, and in 1898 but 


$23,523,110 worth of silk goods. 


woe 


In 1897 we imported 6.513.612 pounds of raw silk 


to manufacture, and in 1898, 10,315,161 pounds, or 


\ 


in $31,500,000. 


t 


he value in 1897 was $18,918,283, and 1898, $51.- 
115.800, 

In 1868 we imported unmanufactured silk to the 
alne of $2,500,000: in 1878. $6,000,000; in 188s, 
These are in 


round numbers. 


In 1868 of the raw silk reeled from the cocoons, 


512,500 pounds: in 1878, 1,183,000 pounds: in ISS8, 


174,000 pounds; in 1898, 10,815,000 pounds, 


In 1868 we imported manufactured silks to the 


value of 817.777.000: in 1878, $19.838,000; in 1888, 
£33.550.000: in 1890, $38.686,000; in 1898, $25.- 


523.000. 


Almost back to 1878. 
In 1878 we exported $19,000 worth of silk goods: 


456,659 in 1898, and $297,000 in 1898. 


Many cotton mills in the New England and middle 


states are putting in machinery for the manufacture 


if silk because of the new cotton mills in the South. 
Our record is the more remarkable in that leng- 
and’s exports have fallen off fifty per cent. im ten 


vears: in Germany the exports in ten years have 


{ 


} 


lropped from $45,000,000 to $26,000,000, France 


las not quite held her own 
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COTTON. 

The United States is chief cotton producer of the 
world. 

We have quadrupled our product since 1872, and 
the price is about one-fourth what it was then. 

In 1872, 1,384,000,000 pounds, price 22.19 cents per 
pounds; in 1898, 5,667,000,000 pounds, price 6.23 
cents. 

The gain in other countries has been slight. ‘There 
is little or no reduction anywhere. In 1872 we pro- 
duced seventy per cent. of the world’s cotton; now it 
is eighty-five per cent. 

There is something little short of the marvelous 
about the product cf the rest of the world in twenty- 
live years. In 1872 the yield of cotton outside the 
United States was 1.667.000 bales: in 1897 it was 
1,665,000 bales. 

COFFEE. 

The United States has been for many years the 
largest coffee using country in the world. 

Since 1890 we have averaged $90,000,000 worth per 
year. 

In 1898 we imported 870,514,215 pounds, which is 
nearly twenty per cent. more than in the previous 
year, a gain of fifty per cent. in five years, and 300 per 
cent. in twenty-five years. | 


LEWIS D. BONEBRAKE, 
State Commissioner of Common Schools of Ohio. 


Deducting what we export, we used 11.5 pounds for 
each man, woman, and child in 1898 as against 9.9 
pounds in 1897, 8.2 in 1893, 7.8 in 1890, 2.2 in 1863. 
We use, therefore, more than five times as much per 
individual as thirty-five years ago. 

The total value of coffee imported in 1898, despite 
the very low price, was $65,000,000. Fifty years ago 
at a very high price it was $8,000,000. 

One-half of the cotfee raised in the world comes to 
the United States. The coffee product of the world 
is 1.600,000,000 pounds, and the United States re- 
ceived 870,000,000 pounds. 

Brazil raises two-thirds of all the coffee of the 
world. She puts a duty of eleven cents a pound on 
all coffee exported. 

Coffee can be raised in fine quality and large quanti- 
ties in the Philippines, Hawaii, Cuba, and Porto Rico. 

Porto Rico already produces nearly 30,000,000 
pounds per year, and Cuba has produced 21,000,000 
pounds a year. There are already 300 coffee planta- 
tions in Hawaii, and the Philippines can raise coffee 
equal to the Java. Ina very few years we shall stop 
paving the duty to Brazil. 


DECORATION DAY EXERCISE. 
BY ANNE I. O. PENN. 

a brief history, followed by 
singing the songs: (a) “Yankee Doodle’; (b) “Hail, 
Columbia!’’: (c) “Star-Spangled Banner’; (d) “Battle 
Hymn of the Republie’; (e) “America.” 

Il. “Life of Lincoln.” 

II. Declamation: ‘“‘The First Memorial Day Procla- 


I. Our netional songs; 


mation.” 

IV.. Tributes: 
nary talk. 

Some one has said, “America is almost untouched by 
song. The expression of American life in national popu- 
lar song after the manner of Germany, France, England, 


Poems for recitation; for the prelimi- 


and Scotland is yet to come. The composers that Ameri- 
cans are to love and star with fame will be Americans in 
heart, spirit, expression, and purpose. Like the singers 
of Germany and provincial France, they will change his- 
tory into song.’’ Yet our war songs had a very important 
power in our history. All the children know how much 
easier it is to march to music than to march without it. 
The very sound of a march makes them want to march, 
and, more than that, it makes them want to march off 
and do something. So our war songs helped the soldiers 
over long maiches, when they were tired and discouraged, 
and encouraged them to be brave and fight well when a 
terrible oatile was tocome. The songs reminded the sol- 
diers that they were offering their lives to their country, 
and that their country was great and glorious and worthy 
of them. 

“YANKEL Docdle”’ is the oldest 
of our war songs. Our continental soldiers sang it in 
the Revoluticiary War, as well as our federal soldiers in 
the Civil War. But before ““Yankee Doodle” was sung in 
America at all, it has so old a history that nobody knows 
when it was composed. It may have come from Greece, 
or it may have come from Persia, or even across both 
Kurope and Asia from China. The Greeks used to sing 
to a melody like ‘““Yankee Doodle,” “lankhe doule!”’ ‘‘Re- 
joice, O slave!’ or, “Let the enslaved rejoice!’’ The 
Persians called the Américans “Yanki Doon’ bah,” that 
is, “Inhabitants in the New World,” while the Chinese 
“Yong Kee’ means ‘Flag of the ocean,’ and some think 
this may have suggested ““Yankee Doodle.’ And some 
one else has suggested that it was the way the Yankees 
imitated the Indians when they tried to say English. 
The peasants in the south of France used to sing a song 
as they gathered the grapes; and from Holland comes ¢ 
tune and wcrds that are very truly “Yankee Doodle.” 
Then comes a professor who knows a great deal, and says 
that the tune is very much like an old sword dance that 
was played cn very solemn occasions beside the Bay of 
Biscay, or among the Pyrenees mountaineers. 

But these are only guesses, because certain airs or cer- 
tain words sounded more or less like our New England 
“Yankee Doodle.” 

We know, however, that the air and the words of the 
first verse were sung in England a little more than a hun- 
dred years before our soldiers, under Washington, took 
them up. And it is interesting to know that they were 
then sung as a campaign song when the struggle was for 
liberty. 

It was wher Cromwell fought against the throne, and 
for a little while made England a republic. Cromwell 
was a Puritan, and so very simple in his dress, while the 
soldiers of Charles were very gay in uniform. 

Cromwell rcde into Oxford, so the story goes, on a very 
small horse. He wore a plain hat with one plume in it, 
and this was fastened by a little knot. The gay soldiers, 
whose hats were rich with handsome plumes, made great 
sport of Cromwell's one little feather. ‘‘He’s trying to be 
a dandy,” they said, and then some wag made up the 
jingle: 

“Yankee Doodle came to town 
Upon a Kentish pony; 

He stuck a feather in his hat 
Upon a macaroni.” 


Macaroni wes a word which the Italians used for “a 
silly fellow,” one who tries to set himself up, or who 
makes jokes and does things just to get himself noticed 
and laughed at. 

The tune was first sung in this country in 1775, when 
Braddock was gathering the continental army for an at- 
tack on the Indians at Forts Niagara and Frontenac. 
The continental army was a strange looking body; they 
had no uniforms, but were dressed in all sorts of rigs, 
just as they came from their villages or farms. They 


” 


marched up to join their queer array to the handsome red- 
coated lines of British regulars, and the contrast was a 
most amusing one. Dr. Richard Shuckburg, the army 
surgeon, stood looking on, and the old song came into his 
mind. 
to the band, saying that it was the latest song from Eng- 
land. The band played it, and the British soldiers saw 
at once how apt it was, and took it up with delight. But 
the laugh was with the other troops when the American 
Yankee Doodle” for Cornwallis to march 


He wrote it out at once, air and words, and gave it 


army played 
to surrender. 

Song (school).—‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 

“HAIL, COLUMBIA!’—‘‘Hail, Columbia, happy land!” 
was written at the first great war policy crisis that came 
to America after the new nation had really established 
itself as a nation. The time came early when America 
must decide asa nation which should be friends and 
which enemies among the old European nations. ‘Hail, 
Columbia!” moved the people deeply; it made them feel 
how sacred their independence was, and judge rightly to 
preserve it, and to stand by the president, and so carried 


(Continued on page 26 
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Peace is to reign in the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. 

The 
July 1 and 5, 


Soston excursions for Los Angeles will leave 
All aboard. 

Some of the Roman Catholic church educators are 
among the most progressive school men in the United 
States. 


The cost per pupil in Massachusetts for free text- 
books and free supplies is $1.62. This has been the 
average for ten years. 

The Indiana school book “fight” has been a very 
lively one, and in the final action there were many 
surprises, more than usual in such cases. 

What an array of vacancies in college presidencies! 
Never before was there such a dearth of such men as 
trustees think they need for college leaders. 


If the report that President G. Stanley Tall of 
Clark University is to marry Miss Florence EE. Smith 
of Newton is true, the cause of education will have 
Dr. Hall's eminence and useful- 
ness are universally Known, and Miss Smith is as much 
appreciated Hall is nationally. 
Although not a college graduate, Miss Smith is one 
in educational work. For 
seven years she was in charge of the primary and 


reason for rejoicing. 
hereabouts as) Dr. 
of the brightest women 
grammar departments of Chauncy Hall school, and 
for five years has been director of the Froebel pre- 


paratory school at 86 Beacon street, which has been 
conducted on Child Study lines. 


DOCTORS DISAGREE. 

Superintendent C. M. Jordan of Minneapolis is re 
ported as saying that many teachers call pupils, in 
school, “liars,” and “lazy little raseals,” 
but he savs it is not the habit of young teachers. but 
only cf those who have grown old in the. service. 
Superintendent FE. Benjamin Andrews of Chieago 
says it is the other way about, that the young teachers 
lose temper and then grow saintly with age, He says: 


retches,” 


“Old teachers are the best that can be obtained until 
they reach the age when they ought not to teach— 
when nervous troubles and physical weakness abso- 
lutely incapacitate them from the performance of 
their duty. In such cases only are young teachers 
preferred to those who have had long experience.” 


IS MR. LITTLE JOCULALK? 


At an appealed hearing by Dr. Butler, who sought 
to have the verdict of the grand jury set aside, Com- 
missioner Little testified regarding Dr. Butler’s uni- 
versity. It is evident that he is in a jocular vein when 
he hints that Dr. Butler’s institution asked the city 
200,000 more for their property than they were 
ready to sell to other parties for. Mr. Little appar- 
ently thinks Dr. Butler has a grievance because of 
the failure of the $200,000 scheme. Everybody must 
know that this is a joke, for Dr. Butler would think 
all the more of Commissioner Little for saving the 
city $200,000 even at the expense of his university. 

Question.—-Prior to the publication of this article, did 
the Columbia University seek to have any dealings with 
the city authorities of New York respecting the pur- 
chase of their college building, Fiftieth street, New York? 

Answer.—The Columbia University endeavored to have 
the board of education buy their old college building. 
We examined and declined to buy. » 

Q.—That came before you in some official capacity? 

A.—-Yes, sir, as member of the board. 

Q.—-As a matter of fact, as I understand, they made an 
offer of the college property to the city of New York, 
which you declined to accept? 

A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—The offer was a certain fixed sum? 

A.—Yes, sir. e 

Q.—They have since sold that property for what? 

A.—I think $200,000 less than they offered it to us at. 
I realize the importance of this. 

This is carrying a joke too far, when it is remem- 
hered that Dr. Butler accused Mr. Little of being in- 
Mr. Little names the 
Such joking is too 


terested in) public plunder. 
figures and Dr. Butler did not. 
bad. Better stop, both of you. 


FRUITS OF TEACHING READING 


One glory of the modern school is that it is making 
a community of inveterate readers. In no other de- 
cade, by no other people, were so many newspapers, 
periodicals and books read, and so well read, as by the 
\merican people in the last ten years. 

Is this accidental? Certainly not, for it is largely 
the fruit of the schools, and results from changes in 
the ways and ineans of teaching in the last quarter of 
a century, 

There are many times as many newspapers and 
magazines read to-day as in 1875, and in the same pro- 
The 


common people, so called, know science and literature, 


portion are British and American classies read, 


economics and geography to an extent undreamed of 
then. 
het temperance and the best moral measure is the 
} romotion of the reading and thinking habits. The 
reading and thinking of the day are wiping out the 
distinction between the masses and the classes. 

I will venture to speak of an important. political 
event, asking that no one read into it a political sig- 


Wise men and women are learning that the 


nificance. ‘The Bryan movement, with its tremend- 
ous Impetus, in 1896, was one result of the new read- 
ing and thinking of the masses along lines unsus- 
pected by the classes, 
the sentiment of the hooks, it was a great day for 
America when “Progress and Poverty,” “Looking 
Backward,” and “Coin’s Financial School” were the 
absorbing topics. one after the other, in every shop and 
factory of the land. From the old-time vulgarity and 
profanity up.to George, Bellamy. and Harvey is a 
creat leap. 
Whether the masses go to the classes or the classes 
Mean- 
while the people read and think for themselves. 
There are men working in factories who have read 


Ifowever we may differ as to 


come to the masses is vet to be determined. 


more in the past ten vears and are more intelligent 
than some men on State street. There are young men 
working by the day who are equiping themselves more 
thoroughly for the solution of American problems 
than some young men of wealth, who know more of 
clubs than of books. 


It is undeubtedly true that some votes were changed 
in November, 1896, by the use of money, and that 
hypnotism played its part in the Chicago convention 
in July of that year; but this was incidental. Mr. 
Bryan was nominated, and his nomination welcomed 
with an unprecedented enthusiasm, because the people 
had been reading and thinking for themselves. He 
was not elected, because in the crucial moment some 
of these people came to entertain doubts as to whether 
they had thought upon the subject of the hour with 
sufficient care, 

The old-time warfare of prejudice between capital 
and labor has heard its death knell, but another war- 
fare ison. Political nominations are not much longer 
to be made by bargains, nor campaigns’ to be con- 
ducted fora few weeks before election, because a read- 
ing, thinking nation is to insist upon the choice of in- 
corruptible men, sufficiently intelligent and well- 
trained to do the business of the people upon sensible 
principles. 

The schools are largely responsible for this new 
condition of things. low? Through the new order 
of school becks, through new ideals of education. 
‘The time was, and that not so very long ago, when the 
only idea of common school education was to train a 
few bovs and girls to be scholars. It is not many 
\ears since an eminent collegian openly advocated the 
focusing of school work for the survival of the fittest. 
In those days it was scarcely worth one’s while to stay 
in school after it was certain that he had no taste for 
mathematics or grammar. It is a very short time 
since any college in America thought it would pay to 
teach any history. The caleulus and the Greek gram- 
mar were the tests for brains. Even now there are 
few colleges in which the study of economic or of 
sociological questions is considered scholarly. It was 
thie seme standard for scholarship that considered it 
of ne account whether a child had practice in writing 
2 correct sentence provided he could guess at the mean- 
ing of the lines of “Paradise Lost” or of the graveyari 
mcditations of the immortal Gray. Along the same 
lines little bovs and girls read the stately paragraphs 
of Webster and Burke where they could only stumble 
through a newspaper item. 


LOOKING ABOUTIN PENNS YLVANTA,—(1).) 


‘he magnitude and thrift of Pennsylvania can only be 
appreciated by great familiarity with the large number 
of cities and towns, which add materially to the density 
of the population. Leaving aside New York City and 
Philadelphia, there are in New York state 2,448,000, and 
in Pennsylvania 3,908,000. The former has 5,000 more 
square miles, so that, outside the two cities, Pennsylvania 
has eighty-five to the square mile, and New York but fifty. 
Pennsylvania has more than fifty cities and towns above 
7.060 inhabitants, five of 100,000 or more, ten of 40,000 or 
more, twenty-five of 13,000 or more. It is indeed a state 
of cities. 

VriITTSBURG.—There is no question but that Pittsburg 
is the most wonderful business city of its natural size in 
the ccuntry. This is not the occasion to enlarge upon 
There is no reason why this should be a 
city of metroyclitan proportions, and yet Greater Pitts- 
burg is nearly as large—on the mayor’s estimates—as 
Boston, or about 500,000. This is the result of her many 
manufacturing specialties. 

tlow the years do fly! It is thirty-five years—when 
since, as a very young soldier boy, I camped for a night 
on the open park in Allegheny, and our hardtack and 
bologna were made to relish by a multitude of dainties 
that the patrictic women brought us for supper. Since 
then I have been feasted many times in royal ways, but 
never has there been such an appetizing banquet as on 
that July evening. 

iducationally, Pittsburg has developed many progres- 
sive methods. She has often been just about being re- 
formed, but has never suffered therefrom. Greater Pitts- 
burg has had the best of something always. I remember 
how enthusiastically I have at times written up the his- 
tory and number work at Allegheny, the Fundenburg 
reading and lar guage in Pittsburg, and the literature and 
use of the library in Braddock. Few men have had such 
a term of service as George J. Luckey of Pittsburg, John 
Morrow has been as devoutly admired for his work in 
Allegheny, and Samuel Hamilton has no superior among 
county superintendents. If the legislature is wise in 
legislating for Greater Pittsburg, this is to be a remark- 
able second city. 

WILXESBARRE,—James M. Coughlin stands for as 


its resources. 
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much, educationally, in Wilkesbarre as any man in the 
country, perhaps. It is a city of large business interests, 
and with a large population with slight property inter- 
ests. Mr. Coughlin has been identified with the school 
interests for a long time. For many years he was county 
superintendent, with his official residence in the city, and 
for nearly ten years he has been city superintendent. 
There is no city of its class in the country, probably, that 
has any such a record in progressive methods and equip- 
ment and increase in high school attendance. There are 
features of the schools that have attracted attention 
nationally. 

McKEAN COUNTY.—Smethport is most fortunate in 
the personality of its teaching force, which makes it a 
delightful centre for an institute. 

McKean county is largely rural, Bradford being the 
only considerable town, and very rugged. County Super- 
intendent Meyer, whose residence is here, is an educa- 
tionalforce in every nook andcorner of the country. His 
ideals are high, but his appreciation of practical limita- 
tions is sensible. He knows that teachers must know 
what is best in methods and highest in aim, and that they 
must realize that the people do not know the progressive 
things in the profession. He is a genius in keeping up 
standards without antagonizing conservatism. Principal 
Eccles of Smethport is as clear-headed, scholarly, and 
progressive a man as one often meets, and he has teachers 
some of whom would be leaders in a city corps. 

ARMSTRONG COUNTY.—Kittaning is a wide-awake, 
commercial centre for a large mining and manufacturing 
region. Indeed, the county is one of several thriving 
centres, which gives a larger proportion of able men 
among the teachers than one often finds. In the several 
years that I have been here, I have enjoyed many social 
and fraternal occasions in which the educational men 
have held their own in after-dinner brilliancy with 
judges, physicians, and merchants. Indeed, many of the 
leaders in other lines of life have gone from teaching in 
the county into profession and trade, and have re- 
tained their sense of comradeship with the profession. 
The superintendent, N. N. Jackson, who announces em- 
phatically that he will not be a candidate for a third term, 
is a young man of first-class business attainments, who 
has put much energy into the development of the schools 
throughout the county for the past six years, and now 
retires with a fine administrative record. 

CLEARFIELD COUNTY.—For four years during the 
past ten I have had to decline an invitation to this, one 
of the best counties in the state, because of previous en- 
gagements, hence the unusual satisfaction of a week with 
the teachers and enthusiastic public of Clearfield. There 
was not a session, day or evening, from Monday morning 
till Friday night, in which the large opera house was not 
filled to overflowing. Superintendent Weaver puts up a 
great. programme, keeps every minute filled, is himself a 
general, and has the enthusiastic support of the people. 
The tension is great. He provides for a bit of local talent 
here and there, in entertainment and oratory. A paper 
by the former long-time superintendent was as brilliant 
an affair as one often hears. Whether in section work, 
before the general body, or in evening lecture, I felt that 
the intelligence of the company, the closeness of atten- 
tion, the professional ideals, were as high as I have ever 
met under similar conditions. It was a week to be fully 
enjoyed and long remembered. 

INDIANA COUNTY.—Superintendent A. M. Hammers 
has the largest crowd, the best behaved for its size, and 
the highest social environment, probably, of any county 
in the country. He has unusual opportunities. Indiana 
is a town of exceptional influence. Its situation is such 
that it has no rival. It has had a succession of notable 
leaders in law, politics, and education. It has rare social 
and intellectual conditions. Mr. Hammers is associated 
with all lines of highest influence by such personal ties 
as to give him an enthusiastic support from classes that 
are not easily reached by educational interests. He is 
himself a leader of eminent talent, and few men in Penn- 
sylvania are so uniformly popular on the lecture platform 
as he, and his home is an influence such as rarely con- 
tributes to a man’s professional success. 

The normal school adds much to the heightened effect 
of all educational effort. Miss Sarah Leonard is as well 
Known and as universally admired and beloved as any 
woman teacher in the land. She has been with the In- 
diana normal school through every administration, hav- 
ing previously won distinction at Millersville. No other 
edueator in the state, with the possible exception of Dr. 
Brooks of Philadelphia and Dr. McCloskey of Lancaster, 
has known so many of the educational leaders from Bur- 
rows and Wickersham tothe recent graduates as she, 
while her scholarly and social attainments give her per- 
sonal distinction. This school has been most fortunate 
in several of its principals, foremost among whom are 
Dr. Z. X. Snyder, now of Colorado, and Dr. D. J. Waller, 
the present principal. Dr. Snyder is a man of national 
proportions, who placed the school among the largest and 


strongest in the land, and Dr. Waller is a man of univer- 
sity proportions, whose classic attainments, social graces, 
and personal strength give to this grand institution a 
scholarly rank and local influence to which few normal 
schools can aspire. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOLS.—By the way, it should be 
said in closing that the Pennsylvania normal schools oc- 
cupy a unique place in the popular thought and general 
influence. With men like Dr. Waller, Dr. E. O. Lyte of 
Millersville (who occupiesthe delightful distinction of be- 
ing the only normal school principal ever chosen as presi- 
dent of the National Educational Association in these 
years of mighty proportions), Dr. George M. Phillips of 
West Chester, Dr. Theodore B. Noss of California, Dr. 
Walsh of Bloomsburg, Dr. Albert E. Maltby of Slippery 
Rock, and other eminent leaders, these schools have se- 
cured elaborate plants, great size, and commanding pro- 
portions. Each school is straining every nerve to im- 
prove its equipment and magnify its usefulness. In cer- 
tain ways the rivalry is intense, but it is always in the 
best of spirit, and their unity of action in a common cause 
is always to be depended upon. 

The normal schools, as, indeed, all that is highest in 
professional purpose, gain much by having at the head 
of the state system a former normal school principal and 
a grand leader and noble educator, Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer. A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

General Lawton’s campaign south of Manila has 
ended, and his flying column of fifteen hundred men, 
but little the worse for its protracted skirmishing, 
has been recalled to the main body. ‘The movement 
has accomplished all that was expected of it; but it is 
much to be feared that, from the Filipino point of 
view, its return to Manila will seem like a retreat. 
It was impossible to leave men to garrison any of the 
villages which were taken, and now that the entire 
column has been withdrawn, the Filipinos have re- 
occupied the district. Those of the natives who 
showed themselves friendly to the Americans are 
likely to fare rather hard. 

* * * 

The situation in the Philippines is complicated by 
the fact that the volunteer regiments from the western 
Siates, which have been fighting so gallantly there, 
enlisted only for the war with Spain; and, now that 
the war has formally ended by the exchange of the 
ratifieations of peace, they are entitled to discharge. 
Of course, this is not an instantaneous process, and 
come of the senators and governors of the states inter- 
ested are precipitate, to say the least. in the pressure 
which they are bringing to bear on the government 
for the release of these men. But the return move- 
ment will set in as soon and will proceed as rapidly 
as transportation facilities and the emergencies of the 
ease allow. This will probably compel recruiting of 
the regular army to its full strength of 100,000 men. 

* * 

The usual diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Spain are about to be resumed. Our 
vovernment has notified Spain of the appointment as 
minister at Madrid of Mr. Bellamy Storer, at present 
minister to Belgium; and Spain has accepted the ap- 
pointment, and in her turn has commissioned to repre- 
sent her at Washington the Duke of Arcos, who has 
served hitherto as minister to Mexico. This appoint- 
ment will be particularly acceptable in Washington 
social circles: for the duke’s wife is a Washington lady, 
formerly Miss Virginia Lowery, of whom tradition re- 
cords that she once refused Admiral Dewey. Mr. 
Lawrence Townsend, minister to Portugal. is to be 
transferred to Brussels, to fill the vacaney occasioned 
by Mr. Storer’s appointment to Madrid; and Mr. 
Townsend’s place at Lisbon is filled by the appoint- 
ment of the Tlon. John N. Trwin of Towa. 

The elections for the Spanish Cortes have been 
held. It is the habit of Spanish constituencies ta 
return a majority for whatever party may be in con- 
trol of the government, and the present instance is not 
an exception. Senor Silvela has a majority of fifty or 
seventy-five over the various opposing groups. This 
will give him an opportunity to attempt the pro- 
cramme of reforms which he outlined when he as- 
sumed the premiership, and an even partial realiza- 
tion of which might check the downward course of 
the kingdom. ‘The former premier, Senor Sagasta, is 


elected; but Senor Castelar narrowly escaped defeat, 
and Senor Romero was beaten. 
* * * 

During the last week, some light has been thrown 
on “boss” administration in two states. At Phila- 
delphia, the trial of ex-Senator Quay on a charge of 
conspiracy in using money of the state for his own 
purposes, although it ended on Friday in a verdict of 
acquittal, has disclosed transactions which, if they did 
not sustain the charges brought, were of an equivocal 
character, from an ethical point of view. Such rela- 
tions as have existed in Pennsylvania between po- 
litical managers and state treasurers and other offi- 
cials are not consistent with the disinterested perform- 
anee of publie duty. At the same time, a low state 
of publie morals, due to this and other causes, was 
revealed in the testimony given before the legislative 
committee at Harrisburg, regarding the attempted 
bribery of legislators. This testimony was so con- 
vincing that the entire committee recommended 
prosecutions and the legislature voted for such pro- 
ceedings. 

* * 

Tn New York, “Boss” Croker has been testifying 
hefore the Mazet legislative investigating committee. 
Tfe hasmaintained an airof bravado and hasrepeatedly 
refused to answer the questions put to him; but the 
real working of the city government and some of the 
sources of his wealth have been disclosed, notwith- 
standing. The system is a simple one. He selects 
nominees for important offices, judgeships, for ex- 
ample. They pay assessments of eight or ten thou- 
sand dollars to Tammany. If elected, as they pretty 
surely are, they appoint Tammnay men as referees. 
These select auctioneers, and the usual choice is the 
firm of Meyer & Croker. Mr. Croker admitted 
that his personal share of the profits from this source 
had amounted to $25,000 to $30,000 a vear for five 
or six vears. And this is only one of numerous de- 
partments of his private business in which he reaps 
profit from his political leadership. 

The fighting which has taken place in China he- 
tween Chinese and British troops is not of great im- 
portance in itself, but it is symptomatie of what may 
take place from time to time, as the European powers 
continue to crowd China, and here and there a Chinese 
commander, with orders or without. offers resistance. 
Tn this ease the trouble is in the “hinterland” of the 
distriet of Kow Tioon, opposite Hone Kone. The 
British government some time ago obtained a 99- 
vears’ lease of this territorv from the Chinese govern- 
ment: but the lease was given reluctantly and under 
stress of threats. and now when a small British foree 
is sent into it, to make surveys and hoist the British 
flag, it is twice attacked by a considerable force of 
Chinese troops, but suffers no loss. 

* 

The Finlanders are already seeking refuge in emi- 
eration from the severe measures just instituted 
against them by the government of the ezar; and with 
an unerring instinet they are coming to the United 
States. A single ship recently landed more than four 
hundred of them at Hull, Eng., en route to this coun- 
trv: two hundred came on another vessel; and others 
will follow as soon as thev can get away: provided, of 
course, that thev are permitted to leave. They are 
first-class material for making American citizens. 
Practically very adult Finn ean read and write, and 
there is little pauperism and less crime among them. 
Tt is a species of immigration to he cordially weleomed. 

* 

There has heen some irreverent mirth over a peti- 
tion addressed to the Massachusetts legislature by 
certain citizens of Cambridge, asking the passage of 
an act revoking the sentence of banishment passed 
upon Roger Williams in 1635. The original defend- 
ant, if Roger Williams may be so described, has been 
for more than two centuries where the attitude of the 
Massachusetts legislature could not be disturbing to 
him. Certainly, his reputation does not need any 
legislative vindication, at this late day, and the decree 
of banishment represents an intolerance so long dead 
and buried that it is searcely necessary for the broader 
spirit of to-day to assert itself by repealing it. The 
present day has perhaps sins enough of its own with- 
out looking back to the piccadilloes of the fathers. 
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the nation through the crisis. It was in 1798. England 
and France were at war, and both nations demanded the 
alliance of the United States. It was necessary for the 
nation to declare its position in some way, in order to 
protect itself. It seemed the wiser policy to take the part 
of England the Strong, but the sympathy with France, 
the struggling republic, was very deep and grateful. 
Washington wished to preserve a strict neutrality. At 


the time when the people were most excited a young actor 


and public singer went to his friend, Joseph Hopkinson, 
and asked for words to sing to the music of the presi- 
dent's march. That would reach the people. Mr. Hop- 
kinson had two days to write the song. It was ready on 
the first (Sunday), and sung on the following (Monday) 
evening. It had to be repeated that night and every 
night, again and again, and the audience, too enthusiastic 
to be still, joined in the chorus. It was sung outside the 
theatre, sung at night in the streets by large assemblies 
of citizens, led by members of congress. It was sung 
Sast and West, in every part of the nation. 

“The object of the author was to get up an American 
spirit which should be independent of and above the in- 
terests, passions, and policies of both belligerents, and 
look and feel exclusively for our own honor and rights. 
Not an allusion is made to either France or England, or 
the quarrel between them, or to what was the most in 
fauit in their treatment of us. Of course the song found 
favor with both parties; at least, neither could disown the 
sentiments it inculeated. It was truly American, and 
nothing else, and the patriotic feelings of every American 
heart responded to it.” 

The music of “Hail, Columbia!”’ was first called ‘‘Gen- 
eral Washington’s March,” but after it was played for 
Washington’s inauguration in New York, 1789, it was 
called ‘‘The President’s March.” 

Song (school).—‘‘Hail, Columbia!” 


“THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.’’—The children 
can write their own stories of this from the histories. 


Song (school).—‘Star-Spangled Banner.” 


“BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC.”—There 
were many songs of the war, but only one hymn. That 
one is Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's grand poem set to the tune 
of “John Brown.” Mrs. Howe wrote the “Battle Hymn” 
in Washington during the first year of the war. To be at 
Washington was to be at the very heart of the war en- 
thusiasm and to be familiar with every phase of the prep- 
arations. She saw the regiments passing through the 
streets, the ambulances coming and going, the eager 
watching for every bulletin in those first anxious days. 
One afternoon she rode out to a camp to be present at a 
review of 10,009 of the national troops. The enemy sur- 
prised and surrounded a party of union soldiers near by. 
The review was given up, reinforcements sent off, and 
the remainder of the troops marched back to camp. Mrs. 
Howe, in her carriage, followed the troops back to Wash- 
ington. The soldiers filled the road, surrounded the car- 
riage, and seemed to be like ‘‘a river of armed men.” She 
rode very slowly, and, to make the time pleasanter, she 
began to sing the “John Brown” song. “Good for you!” 
the soldiers shouted when they heard her. She had often 
said she wished she could write words to fit that tune. 
It was so inspiring. That night she fell asleep full of 
thoughts of the battle. It was nearly morning when she 
awoke, the words of her glorious hymn marching before 
her mind to the music of “John Brown.” She arose, and 
in the dark jotted down the words, just as they came to 
her, verse after verse. Her daughter, Maud Howe. gives 
us the spirit of it: “When our land was stained with the 
blood of its defenders, and the war bugles rang through 
the country, her voice took up the ery, and echoed back 
a war paean, a ‘Battle Hymn,’ grand enough for the 
march of the republic to its greatest conquest, the victory 
of self.” 

Song (school).—‘“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

“AMERICA.”—Rev. S. F. Smith, the author of 
“America,”’ was born in Boston October 21, 1808. He was 
a graduate of Harvard and a classmate of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Dr. Holmes wrote of Dr. Smith: 

“And there’s a nie? youngster of excellent pith: 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith. 
But he shouted a song for the brave and the free. 
Just read on his medal, ‘My Country, of Thee.’ ” 

North and South sang his hymn, even during the war. 
It was one of the things that separation could not take 
away from either, and, when the war was over. helped 
to draw them together again. 

Mr. Smith says: “I had been examining with Lowell 
Mason some music books brought from Germany, when 
I came across ahymn. I saw it was a patriotie hymn, so 
I fell to work to write a hymn of my own to fit the tune. 
Some time afterwards I gave it to Mr. Mason, who made 
use of itin a children’s Fourth of July celebration at 
Park-street church, Boston. It was then taken up by the 


schools everywhere. The music of ‘America’ is very 
old. At one time Handel was thought to be the com- 
poser. In 1745 the tune came out in an English maga- 
zine, and later the English adopted it for their national 
hymn, ‘God save the queen!’ ”’ 

For a full history of the writing of “America” see Jour- 
nal of Education of January 31, 1895. 

Song (school).—‘‘America.” 


“THE FIRST MEMORIAL DAY PROCLAMATION.” 


(Extract from the commander-in-chief's order, May 5, 
1868.) 

“We should guard their graves With sacred vigilance. 
All that the consecrated wealth and taste of the nation 
ean add to their adornment and security is but a fitting 
tribute to the memory of her slain defenders. Let no 
wanton foot tread rudely on such hallowed grounds. Let 
pleasant paths invite the coming and going of reverent 
visitors and fond mourners. Let no vandalism of avarice 
or neglect, no ravages of time testify to the present or to 
the coming generations that we have forgotten as a peo- 
ple the cost of a free and undivided republic. If other 
eyes grow dull, and other hands slack, and other hearts 
cold in the solemn trust, ours shall keep it well as long 
as the light and warmth of life remain in us. 

“Let us, then, gather around their sacred remains, and 
garland the passionless mounds above with the choicest 
flowers of springtime; let us raise above them the dear 
old flag they saved from dishonor. Let us, in this solemn 
presence, renew our pledges to aid and assist those whom 
they left among us as a sacred charge upon a nation’s 
gratitude—the soldiers’ and sailors’ widows and orphans.” 

Poems for recitation: — j 


OUR TRIBUTE. 


It is little we can do 
To show our love for you, 
O warriors blest! 
3ut our fairest, choicest flowers 
Shall fall in fragrant showers 
Where you rest. —The Companion. 


A THOUGHT FOR DECORATION DAY. 


Flowers and songs for the brave who lie 
Under the sculptured stone, 
Flowers and tears for the brave unknown, 
The Missing when battle’s storm swept by. 
Somewhere, under a watchful sky, 
Though never a mourner has come to weep, 
The Angel of Freedom guards their sleep. 
—Frances L. Mace. 
IN PEACE. ° 


How shall I serve my fathers’ land? 
There are no battles to be won, 
No deeds that heroes might have done, 
No lives to give at her command. 


Nay, none of these:—but lives to live, 
Within, of gentle soul and pure, 
Without, of zeal and courage sure 

For all the best that life can give. 


And then to crown the finished span, 
To honor country and her dead, 
“Twere meed enough that it be said: 
Ire lived a true American. . 
—M. A deWolfe Howe, Jr. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
HARTFORD IN HISTORY. A Series of Papers by 
Resident Authors. Edited by Willis I. Twitchell, 
Principal of the Arsenal School, Hartford, Conn. 268 


pp. 

A very good book of local interest is entitled “Hartford 
in History,” and it should be read in every school and 
home in that city. As its authors are interested in the 
schools, they have intended it primarily as a reading book 
for the schoolroom, believing that the study of local his- 
tory is valuable for arousing an interest in history on 
broader lines, and for teaching the fundamental princi- 
ples of good citizenship through pride in one’s own city 
and through a knowledge of the citizen’s relationship to 
the industrial, social, and civil institutions. Chapters on 
the city government, its public buildings, its manufac- 
tures, and on the duties of citizenship give the boy an in- 
terest in the present and the future of his city. The colo- 
nial history of the city is discussed in various interesting 
aspects, and also its part in the Revolution and the Civil 
War. 

The style of the book does not suggest that it is written 
for young minds or for school use, and it will be appre- 
ciated and enjoyed equally by young and old. Its editor 
has set an example that may be followed in other cities 
to their advantage. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
CICERO. Edited for Sight Reading by J. C. Kirtland, 
Jr. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 
Company. 103 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A collection of Cicero’s letters offers something new for 
Latin classes. They have the charm of spontaneity, and 
are written in the language of conversation, which is 
clear, vivacious, and simpler than formal orations written 
for publication. They give us glimpses of historical 
events, and cf the men who figured in the last years of 
the repubiic. They make Cicero himself very real to us, 
and give 1s a familiar account of Roman character and 
of Roman life. 

The interest and the easy diction of these letters make 
them excejlent material for sight translation and for 
rapid reading without translation. Footnotes explain the 
oceasion of the letters, and give considerable help on 
difficult phrases. The book deserves to be widely used 
hoth for its intrinsic value and for its purpose to “lead 
to the ability to read Roman literature with understand- 
ing and aesthetic appreciation.” 


NATURE STUDY FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. By 
Wilbur S. Jackman, A. B., of the Chicago Normal 
School. Danville, Ill.: Illinois Printing Company. 
407 pp. Price, $1.20. 

Mr. Jackman describes his book on nature study as 
“a manual for the guidance of pupils below the high 
school in the study of nature.” It is hard to see why he 
insists that it is for grammar grades, for if high school 
pupils can comprehend and follow a fraction of his direc- 
tions, they do well. The manual requires laboratory 
work, with a great variety of apparatus, and field work 
over large areas at all seasons, for which grammar school 
pupils can hardly be expected to have intelligence, 
patience, or time. The book is in the form of outlines 
and questions, and gives no information. There are 
abundant directions for observation, but much of it is too 
diffeult for a yvoung student, and many of the questions 
are such that individual observation cannot supply trust- 
worthy answers. Botany and zoology are only a small 
part of what ‘nature study” in the title stands for; 
meteorology, mineralogy, astronomy, and physics are all 
included, and the result is a great mass of confusion. 
The book may be suitable for normal school work, but it 
can hardly succeed in the hands of grammar school pupils. 


Practical Working Text-Books Giving Best Results 


Phillips & Fisher’s Elements of Geometry, Abridged.......... $1.25 
(Widely acknowledged as superior to any other geometry now published.) 

& Fisher's Plame Geossetry ........ .80 
(New features in this portion are surprisingly helpful ; e.g., Theory of Limits, ete.) 

(Sold only for the use of teachers ) 

Tracy’s Introductory Course in Mechanical Drawing.............. 1.80 
(Simple, practical, thorough, excellent.) 

Smith’s Smaller History of Greece, Revised......................... 1.00 
(This revised classic has new maps and illustrations and is set in large type.) 

Buehler’s Practical Exercises in English ............... .............. 50 
(Supplies precisely the help that has been needed so long.) 

Hills Foundations of Rhetoric ............ 1.00 
(By practical teaching it develops a critical knowledge of the best use of English.) 


(The hook which has so long advocated the methods. now known to be best.) 


Circulars, Introduction, Exchange, and Examination Prices will be fur- 


nished to teachers on request. 


Correspondence is cordially invited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City 


AMASA WALKER, 112 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., 
New England Agent for the]Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Publications 
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ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY, 
pLANE AND SPHERICAL. By An- 
drew W. Phillips, Ph.D., and Wen- 
dell M. Strong, Ph.D., Yale Univer- 
sity. New York and_London: Har- 
per & Brothers. 8vo. 138 pp. 

\ simplicity and directness of ftreat- 
distinguishes the text-book on 
«jements of Trigonometry” in the 
phillips-Loomis Mathematical Series. 
rhe ratio and the line methods are used 
singly or in combination, according as 
each part of the subject can be most 
simply treated. The essential formulas 
are emphasized by recapitulation, and 

,» large number of exercises are given, 
neluding, in the spherical trigonometry, 
isironomical and geographical prob- 

lems. The diagrams, graphical repre- 

ceptations, and photo-engravings of 
models are numerous, and add to the 
ceperal excellence and usefulness of the 


book. 


ment 


PETRARCH THE FIRST MODERN 
SCHOLAR AND MAN OF LET- 
TERS. By James Harvey Robinson 
and Henry Winchester Rolfe. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 486 pp. 


It only costs 8 per cent. of the cost 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent, longer. 
All we ask is a fair trial. 


Box 643. 


Town Meeting 


should feel like investiga- 
ting the merits of the. . 


books per annum, and thus saves the . 


which greatly decreases the expense for text- 


HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 
ties, any conscientious member of the Board ., ., 


“Holden System for Preserving Books,” 


Taxpayers’ Money. 


We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed- 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards, 


is*positive proof of great economical value. 


If there is 


of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 


any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 
system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 


We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 
States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 


Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered. 
This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only tomplete system ever invented. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Price, $2.00. 

Like so much that passes for the highest contemporary 
\merican scholarship, the new Petrarch book by Profes- 
ors Hobinsen and Rolfe is in reality very little more 
‘han an adaptation into English of what has for some 
time been familiar to continental students. This is not 
vy any means a depreciation of the work done by these 
two very well equipped students of mediaeval history. 
rhe Petrarch volume which they have prepared is of the 
very greatest usefulness. It is plainly the result of much 
aborious study, carefully and.intelligently pursued. It 
vill place within the reach of a thousand cultivated 
iinglish readers facts and ideas about Petrarch which 
would otherwise have remained quite beyond their kn°wl- 
edge. The painful thing is that work of this sort passes, 
» our centres of learning, Philadelphia and New York, as 
he legitimate end and outcome of pure scholarship. It 
s such work as scholars must and should do everywhere, 
tor they alone are in a position to know what is being 
lone beyond the knowledge of the mass of educated 
eaders, and when the results arrived at have secured 
ifficient substantiation to make it possible that they 
ay be added to the stock of common knowledge. 

In the case of Petrarch this result has been attained. 
Petrarch will always be best known as the author of 
onnets and as the lover of Laura. To students of the 


Renaissance, however, and as the years go on, to all who 


ead of the birth of the new learning in Europe, Petrarch 
s far more than a skillful, passionate versifier. He was 
his generation what Erasmus and Voltaire were in suc- 
eeding centuries, the personification of the spirit of con- 
In literature, in learn- 
ng, in everything which interested educated men among 
iis contemporaries, Petrarch was the leader of his gen- 
ration. He was not so much a prophet, foreseeing the 
progress of the future, as the guide, whose strong intel- 
ctual grasp of the present and whose essentially sane 
ecognition of existing conditions and tendencies enabled 
m to pick out the steps by which learning was to make 
ts first great stride forwards into the realm of modern 
nowledge. It is the letters of this man, selected for 
heir intrinsic interest and for the light which they shed 
pon the work he was doing, the influence he exerted, the 
esults he achieved, which have been translated by Pro- 
‘essors Robinson and Rolfe. They have done their work 
most admirably. If the letters, which inevitably suggest 
mparison with those of Erasmus, sometimes lack in- 
terest: if they sometimes fail, in translations read by one 
ufamiliar with the mental habits and the intellectual 
imosphere of five centuries ago, to suggest all that they 
apparently designed to impart, the fault is less in the 
ranslating and the editing than in the letters and the 
writer. They are none the less a most important con- 
ibution to the widening of popular appreciation of the 
| significance of the Renaissance, and to the materials 
ilable for the use of teachers who are struggling to 
‘e their pupils some understanding of the actual sig- 
ficance of the Middle Ages. 


WORLD'S PAINTERS AND THEIR PICTURES. 
hv Peristhe L. Hoyt. Boston: Ginn & Co. 272 pp. 
rice, $1.40, 
\ book that has instantly found a welcome in classes 
are studying the history of art is ‘““The World’s 
nters and Their Pictures.’ It is especially adapted 
the uses of students and of all who want concise infor- 
tion in preparation for a visit to old world picture gal- 
es. All painters of importance in the history of art 
hamed with some biographical details, an analysis 
‘the characteristies of their work, and information con- 
‘ning their noted paintings. Every country where 
art has flourished and all important local schools are 
idered. The reproductions of paintings in the book 
excellent and numerous, and represent the work of 
ie fifty painters. The bibliography, definitions of 
hnieal terms, and general information regarding em- 
. saints. and the like are of great help to the stu- 
In all these respects and in its conciseness, pre- 
n. and reliability the book is admirable, and valuable 
or text-book. 
STUDY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
‘irst Reader. By Mrs. L. L. Wilson, Ph.D. New York: 
he Maemillan Company. 253 pp. Price, 35 cents. 
more charming book for little people in school than 
Wilson’s Nature Reader could not be desired. Its 
iginative style will appeal to the child to whom dolls, 
‘8, and other pets are very real playmates. It will 
em only natural to find the wind and the sunshine, 


NATURE 


\ 


ins and dandeijoys talking to him in these pages, and 
vill gladly welcome the new friends 


In a simple, de- 


lightful story he learns about insects and birds, seeds and 
blossoms, snow, the moon, and other things in nature. 
Illustrations on nearly every page picture the things he 
reads about. The lessons are arranged by months 
through the school year, so that the reading harmonizes 
with what the child sees in the outdoor world at each sea- 
son. A nature lesson may accompany the reading to the 
greater delight of the child, for one will inspire an inter- 
est in the other. Besides these advantages, the book pos- 
sesses the elements of good literature, such as many First 
Readers lack. The sentences are easy without being in- 
ane. Bits of verse and myths are mingled with the 
author’s fresh, pretty stories, and altogether the book is 
entitled to good rank in the literature for children. 


HEROES OF THE MIDDLE WEST, THE FRENCH. 
By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
141 pp. Price, 60 cents, 

The story of the French discovery and exploration of 
the Middle West centres about its heroes, Marquette and 
Joliet, who found the Mississippi.river, and La Salle, 
who, with his aides, Tonty and Father Hennepin, spread 
French dominion over the Western wilderness and 
reached even to the mouth of the mighty river. They 
were brave men, and they become real men to us as we 
read the story of their adventures in Mary H. Cather- 
wood’s book. It is history given a living interest. We 
feel their sufferings and admire their determination and 
the devotion of the priests. We understand why the In- 
dians clung to the French and opposed the English ad- 
vance. The figure of Pontiac stands out as the “last 
great Indian,’ and throughout the book we get pictures 
of Indian life and nature. 

It is a thoroughly satisfactory book,—and many books 
fall far short of that. Vividness and picturesqueness in 
detail are secured without the sacrifice of historical truth. 
It is written for young minds, but older ones will enjoy 
it quite as much. The illustrations are true, and add 
their full share to the text. 


TEX'T-BOOK OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
HYGIENE. By E. Franklin Smith, M. D. 
William R. Jenkins. 198 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Dr. Smith’s text-book of anatomy is an epitome of in- 

formation necessary to a knowledge of the structure of 
the body and of the fundamental laws of health. Consid- 
ering the limits, a great deal of information is given, and 
it is systematized and classified in convenient form. 
Technical terms are used to a great extent, and a glossary 
is provided to explain their meanings. The book also 
contains a large number of illustrations. Along with the 
scientific side of these subjects, their popular and practi- 
cal uses receive considerable attention. A chapter on 
emergencies outlines the immediate treatment for 
poisoning, sudden sicknesses, and accidents, to be adopted 
by non-professional persons. Under the head of sanita- 
tion, the water supply, heating, and ventilation are briefly 
considered. In some parts the book is more concise than 
is desirable for a thorough understanding of the subject, 
but in general its scientific precision and definiteness are 
excellent qualities. 


AND 
New York: 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“American Colonial Handbook.” By T. Campbell Copeland. Price, 
50 cents. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

Message to Garcia.’ By Elbert Hubbard. East Aurora, N. Y.: 
The Roycroft Shop. 

“Our Island Ewpire. 
Lippincott Company. 

«Memorial Dav Leaves.’’—(No. 3.) By Mary L. Kniskern. 
N. Y.: Mary L. Kniskern, 

“Through Boyhood to Manhood.” By Ennis Richmond. 
$1.00. New Vork: Longmans. Green, & Co, 

“Spain.” By Frederick A. Ober. Price 60 cents, 
Appleton & Co. 

“Corn Plants.” Rv Frederick Leroy Sargent. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

“Frommel’s Fingeschneit.”” With notes by Dr. Wilhelm Bernharat. 
Price, 30 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“The Bacchae of Furipides.”’ By Alexander Kerr. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Gospel for a World of Sin” By Henry Van Dyke.—*“The 
Arithmetic of Chemistry.” By John Waddell. Price, 90 cents. 
“Plutareh’s Lives.’—(Vol. III.)  Englished bv Sir Thomas North, 
Price, 50 cents,——Historv of Seotland "—(Vol. T.) By P. Hume 
Rrown Price, $1.75. New York: The Maemillan Company. 

“Pitman’s Shorthand Reading Lessons” Price, 20 cents. “Key 
to Pitman’s Shorthand Reading Lessons.” Price, 6 cents. — '*Busi- 
nese Correspondence in Shorthand.” Price, 35 cents “The Battle 
of Life.’ Bv Charles Diekens. Price, 35 cents. New York: Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons > 

“Tittle Journeye.—Meissonier. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 

“Ancient History.” Edited by Professor Edwin A. Grosvenor. 
Price, $1.00 toston: T. VY. Crowell & Co, 

“James ‘Russell Lowell and His Friends.”” By Edward Everett 
Hale. Price, &3.00.——“Complete Poetical Works of John Milton.” 
Price, $2,00, Boston Houghton, Mifflin, & Co 


’ 


By Charles Morris. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Deposit, 
Price, 
New York: D. 


Price, 75 cents. 


Price, $1.05, 


Price, 10 cents. New York: G. 


“Prang Plates of Historic Ornament.’ gPrice, $6.00 a set. Boston: 
Prang Educational Company. 

“The United States of Europe.” By W. T. Stead, 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. : 

“Stories of the Old Bay State.”’” By Elbridge S. Brooks. New York: 
American Book Company. 

“The Song of Hiawatha.” Edited by Edward Everett Hale. 
York: University Publishing Company. 

“Table of Logarithms to Five Places of Decimals.” 
win S. Crawley. Price, $1.25. Philadelphia: 8S. Crawley. 

“Songs of Life and Love.’’? By Washington Van Dusen. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippineott Company. 

“Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac.” Edited by Oscar Kuhns, 
80 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Modern Theory of Solution.’’ Translated and edited by Harry 
C. Jones, —“Réntgen Rays.’’ Edited by George F. Barker,—*The 
Span o’ Life.” By William McLennan and J. N. Mecliwraith. Price, 
$1.75.——"Fragments of an By Felix Stone 
Moschles, Price, $2.60. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“Le Sage’s Gil Bias.’’ Edited by Adolphe Cohn and Robert Sander- 
son. Price, 40cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co, 

“The Economic Foundations of Society.””. By Achille Loria. 
$1.25. New York: Lmported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

**Heart of Man.” By George Edward Woodberry. Price, $1,50.— 
“Nature Study for Grammar Grades.” By W.S. Jackman. Price, 
$1.00.——*Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea.” Edited by James Taft 
Hatfield. Price, 60 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Price, $2.00. 
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Edited by Ed- 


Price, 


Price, 


REPORTS. 

Auburn, N. Y.—Cambridge, Mass. Abington, Mass.——Taun- 
ton, Mass.— Wenham, Mass.—Bourne, Mass. Middleborough, 
Mass.—New York (state). Sandwich, Mass. Syracuse,N, Y.— 
Gardner, Mass.——Winchester, Mass.—Utica, N. Y.—bBrunswick, 
Me.——Provincetown, Mass.——Smithtield, R. 1.——Medford, Mass. 
—— Wellfleet, Mass. —- Chelsea, Mass.—— Southbridge. Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass ——Springtield, Mass. Colorado,——Northamp- 
ton, Mass. —-New South Wales.— Columbus, 0.— Seattle, Wash. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Ithaca, N, Y.—West Chester, Pa.——Grafton, 
Mass.— Youngstown, O. —Ashland, Wis.—Glens Falls, N. Y.—— 
Concord, Mass. Moline, I1l,——Pennsylvania.——St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
— Passaic, N..J. Plainfield, N..J.——Worcester, Mass, Virginia. 

— Albany, N. Y.—-Los Angeles.— North Adams, Mass.— Quincy, 
Mass.——Pennsy!vania. 


CATALOGUES, 

Hobart College.——Tufts College. —-Wesleyan University. ——Uni- 
versity of Michigan. —Western Reserve.——Harvard College.— 
Bryn Mawr.— Worcester Polytechnic Institute.—— Michigan College 
of Mines. ——Manual Training School, Indianapolis. 


EDUCATIONAL POINTERS. 


Everybody now-a-days is interested in the teaching of 
English, and it is gratifying to note that the teaching is 
going forward on common-sense, practical lines. Much 
more attention is given now than formerly to the devel- 
opment of those simple principles which underlie all 
geod writing, and which properly be called the 
foundations of rhetoric. One of the most important con- 
tributions to the elementary side of the subject is H. G. 
Buehler’s ‘Practical Exercises in English’’ (Harpers, 
50 cents), a book which provides drill on some elements 
good English in a more rational and natural way, and 
more abundant measure than has hitherto been done. 
A book which holds a position of undoubted supremacy 
among the best teachers of English is Hill’s ‘“Founda- 
tions of Rhetoric.’”’ The object of this work is to train 
ordinary boys and girls to say in written language cor- 
rectly, clearly, and effectively what they have to say. It 
gives precisely the kind of training which young minds 
need to enable them to discriminate between good and 
bad forms of English. The Harpers publish the book. 

The revised edition of Hill’s ‘Principles of Rhetoric,’ 
from the pen of the same author, and from the press of 
the same publishers, easily continues in the path of its 
remarkable predecessor, a work which, twenty years ago, 
advocated the methods of teaching English now ac- 
cepted as the best. 

The new and revised edition of Smith’s “Smaller His- 
tory of Greece” contains results of the latest investiga- 
tions. In preparing a new edition of this work, which 
had become almost a classic, the reviser has not 
changed the original plan of the book. New maps and 
new illustrations have been added, and the text is set in 
a larger type. Harper & Brothers are the publishers. 

But the book which is, without doubt, one of the most 
important publications of recent years is Phillips and 
Fisher’s “Elements of Geometry.” The universal ver- 
dict is that this book easily outranks all of its com- 
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petitors. Some noteworthy features of the work are: 
Thorough scholarship evidenced throughout; the 


abundance of historical comment; the typography and 
drawings; and the practical adaptation of the original 
exercises. The feature which, more than any other, dis- 
tinguishes this text-book from all others is the use of 


photo-engravings arranged side by side with skeleton 
drawings of geometrical figures. Many enthusiastic 


teachers, in writing to the publishers, Harper & 
Brothers, have declared this geometry to be the fines 
text-book ever published in America, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


relieves the tired and con 
fused condition of the brain 
after excessive mental ex- 
ertion. 

It imparts to the entire 
system new life and energy, 
thereby increasing the 
capacity for mental and 
physical labor. 


Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 29: New England Association of Chem- 
istry Teachers, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, at 1.30 o’clock; L. C. Newell, 
president; M. A. Stone, secretary. 

May 4: New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers, Department of Music, at 
United States hotel, Boston, 4.30 o'clock 
p.m. Charles E. Boyd, chairman; W. W. 
Keays, secretary. 

May 4-5-6: Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association at Algona. 

May 12: New England Normal Council at 
Boston normal school. Cnarles 
Chapin, president; Viola M. White, Gor- 
ham, Me., secretary. 

May 12: New England Superintendents’ 
Association, Boston; W. H. Small, Chel- 
sea, secretary. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay 
Island; J. E. Morris, secretary, Alliance. 

July 4-6: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association at Gettysburg; Herbert S. 
Putnam, Bradford, secretary. 

July 5-7: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Utica; Benjamin Veit, sec- 
retary, 173 East Ninety-Fifth street, 
New York City. 

July 6-10: American Institute of Instruction, 
Bar Harbor, Me.; E. H. Whitehill, Bridge- 
water, Mass., secretary. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 

May 6: Principals’ meeting, Handel hall, 
at 10.30 a. m.; Superintendent E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, chairman. George 
Howland Club, Palmer house, at 1 p. 


m.; Charles I. Bartholf, 
Ella F. Young Club, Kinsley’s, at 1 p. 
m., Harriet N. Winchell, "president. 


Horace Mann Club, Handel hall, 1.30 p. 
m.; Edward E. Webb, president. 

May 13: Octavius Club, Le Moyne build- 
ing, at 10.30 a. m.; Miss Esther Mor- 
gan, president. Chicago Teachers’ 
Club, Masonic temple, 2.30 p. m.; Miss 
Jennie Goldman, president. Chicago 
Manual Training Association, 408 Le 
Moyne block, at 9 a. m.; Grant Beebe, 
president. Cook County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Y. M. C. A., 153 La Salle 
street, at 10.30 a. m.; J. E. Lemon, 
president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


FARMINGTON. Alexander Hamilton 
Abbott, for many years principal and pro- 
prietor of the famous Abbott family 
school at Little Blue, which has educated 
some of the most prominent men in this 
country, died April 16, after a brief illness, 
aged seventy-six years and seven months. 

BAR HARBOR. Among the speakers 
from Maine at the American Institute of 
Instruction to be held July 6-10 are: Gov- 
ernor Llewellyn Powers, Rev. Nathaniel 
Butler of Colby College, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools W. W. Stetson, and 
Mrs. Florence Collins Porter, president of 
Maine Federation of Women’s Clubs. On 
Saturday evening, July 8, the teachers of 
Maine will tender the members of the in- 
stitute a reception. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The senate has rejected the 
bill for the reorganization of the Boston 
school committee.——Professor Patrick 
Geddes of Edinburgh University recently 
addressed the Twentieth Century Club 
with regard to tenement house improve- 
ments, as operated in Edinburgh. He be- 
lieves that the well-to-do and the poor 
should be brought together in residential 
life, and he puts his belief into ‘practice, 
living, with his wife and child, among per- 
sons of minor advantages. Professor 
Cunningham of Harvard afterward spoke 
of this home as providing a centre of cul- 
tivated life in one of the poorest quarters 
of the town. The Hon. Robert Treat 
Paine, Robert A. Woods, and others spoke 
on the subject. Edwin D. Mead presided. 

SOMERVILLE. Superintendent G. A 
Southworth’s report, 208 pp., is the most 
elaborate document ever issued by the 
city. Population, 57,500; pupils, 11,577; 
school property, $1,023,441; salaries, $184,- 
548; books and supplies, $14,985; cost per 
pupil, $25.70; cost per high school pupil, 
$56.34; grammar and primary, $22.61; 
valuation of city, $50,739,700; per cent. for 
schools, $6.00 on $1,000. It is a grand re- 
port from the pedagogical side. 

CHARLESTOWN. “Beauty in Com- 
mon Things” was the topic of the last 
municipal lecture in the course at the high 
school by Henry T. Bailey of the state 
board of education. As is his custom, the 
lecture was illustrated with freehand 
blackboard drawings. 

DEDHAM. The citizens of Oakdale are 
considering the question of a suitable lo- 
cation for a new grammar school in their 
section of the town. The committee re- 
cently appointed will give a public hear- 
ing to all persons interested. 

CONNECTICUT. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS Principal G 
A. Jacobs, who died April 12, was buried 
at Dudley, Mass., April 15. He belonged 
to the Ionie lodge of Masons and to the 
Orient chapter, was a member of the Con- 
gregational church at Dudley, Mass., and 
was also an active worker in the local 
Congregational church. He was an active 
member of the Stafford Country Golf Club, 
and president of the Christian Endeavor 
Society in 1898. After he was graduated 
from Amherst College in 1891, he began 
teaching at the Iowa State College at 
trinnell. Afterwards he taught at the 
Military Academy at Worcester, and in 
1894 began his labors at Stafford Springs 
in the high school, and as principal over 
the borough graded schools in the same 
building, succeeding Professor Francis A. 
Bagnall. In 1896 he married Miss Annie 
E. French of Holliston, Mass. Last 
spring Amherst College conferred upon 
him the degree of master of arts. 

NEW HAVEN. Dr. Albert B. White of 
the history faculty of Yale has been called 
to an instructorship in mediaeval and 
English constitutional history at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, He will accept, and 
will begin his duties in the Western uni- 
versity next autumn.——A certain portion 
of the Yale corporation look with consid- 
erable favor upon President Gilman of 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


Grosby’s Vitalized 


for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALL WEAKNESSES 
z resulting from overwork and anxiety. 
and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 
normal action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 
exhaustion. 


It gives active brain 


Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty 
years ago. 


It contains no narcotic. 


Prepared only by ify 56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found at #® druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure — the best 


remedy known f 
It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any mall 


By mail 50 cents. 


A favorite subject of great painters is 
a inother instructing a daughter in music 
—giving the early lessons, Mothers nat- 
urally want their daughters to be accom- 
plished musicians. It helps them along 
in a social way. But the most important 
instruction to give a girl is 
Oc the lesson of womanly 
health. This instruc- 
tion should begin 
early. If a girl 
enters woman- 
hood free from 
the ailments 
that usually 
beset her at 
this period, 
she will pos- 
sess the great- 
est of all 
qualifications 
for social success. ‘Nothing i in the world 
equals good health. Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription overcomes irregularities 
of girls and women. It strengthens the 
organs that distinguish the sex. It es- 
tablishes a vigorous constitution, stops 
the drains and pains, and is of incalcu- 
able benefit in case of prolapsus. For 
the young girl entering womanhood, 
for the bride, the wife and mother, 
for those passing through the ‘‘turn 
of life,’’ it is of untold benefit. It fits 
the girl to be a wife, and the wife to be 
a mother. It cures at home all drains, 
pains, aches and irregularities of women. 
It is a temperance cure—no_ alcohol 
or narcotic in it. Buy it of honest 
medicine dealers, who do not try to 
substitute something else to make a lit- 

tle more profit. 


A) 


Mrs. A. F. Crenshaw, of Panasoffkee, Sumter 
Co., Fla., writes: ‘It is with heart-felt grati- 
tude to you and for your kind advice, that I “must 
tell you what your medicine has done for me. 
Atter consulting you about my case I took your 

‘Favorite Prescription’ and can say it cured me 
of female weakness. I was all run-down; suf- 
fered with sick headache, pains in the back and 
bearing-down pains. My lth is better now 
than it has been for three years.’ 

For stubborn bowels, lazy liver and 
biliousness, nothing is as good as Dr. 
Pierce's Pleasant Pellets. They are 
pleasant in fact as well as name—no 
griping. 


Johns Hopkins University as president of 
Yale. President Gilman was graduated 
from Yale in 1852, and will be sixty-eight 
years old next July. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The medical library of 
the late De Sigismund Waterman is left 
by the will of the deceased to the president 
and fellows of Yale University.——Bar- 
nard College follows the example of Vas- 
sar, which was the first woman’s college 
to grant to its alumnae official represen- 
tation in the board of trustees. Barnard 
applied to the board of regents to have the 
charter of the college amended, and the 
new charter was received by the trustees 
at their last meeting. The Alumnae As- 
sociation is increasing in membership 
each year; is well organized, and has al- 
ready given substantial help and support 
to the college. Rev. Dr. William Gros- 
venor was elected by the trustees recently 
to fill the vacancy on the board caused by 
the death of Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks. 
The Schoolmasters’ Association held its 
ninety-first regular monthly meeting on 
Saturday, April 8, in the Brearley school. 
The annual election of officers and mem- 
bers of the executive committee for 1899- 
1900 was held. Professor A. T. Hadley of 
Yale University addressed the association 


on “The Elementary Study of Political 
Science.” 


CENTRAL STATES, 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The North Central Acco. 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schouls 
which has been in session here, will me 
again April 1, 1900, in St. Louis. The as. 
sociation passed a resolution commend ing 
the Rogers bill for the extirpation of (je- 
gree-conferring institutions, and electoeg 
the following officers: President, W. FP. 
Slocum of Colorado; secretary, Clarence 
A. Waldo of Indiana; treasurer, George 
N. Carman of Illinois; executive commit- 
tee, the president, secretary, and treasurer 
ex-officio, and A. F. Nightingale of 1)]j- 
nois, A. S. Draper of Illinois, E. G. Cooley 
of Illinois. and E. W. Coy of Ohio.——' 
public schools of this city were closed on 
Good Friday, in accordance with a notifi- 
cation to the principals from Superintend- 
ent Andrews. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. The total appro- 
priation for the four state normal schools 
is $403,550, divided as follows: Ordinary 
expenses for the years 1899 and 1900, per 
annum, North Illinois state norma] 
school, De Kalb, $33,000; Eastern Illinois 
state normal school, Charleston, $33,000; 
Southern Illinois state normal school, 
Carbondale, $26,723.22; State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, $33,000; total, $125,723.22 
Specials for buildings and other improve- 
ments: Northern Illinois state normal, De 

Kalb, $95,339; Eastern Illinois state nor- 

mal, Charleston, $46,000; Southern Illinois 
state normal, Carbondale, $5,375; State 
Normal University, Normal, $5,390; total, 
$152,104. 

LAKE FOREST. Mrs. Simon Reid has 
again expressed her determination to add 
to the university’s list of buildings; this 
time a chapel and a library. The library, 
which is to contain quarters for the Y. M. 
C. A., as well, is given by Mrs. Reid as a 
‘memorial to her son,.Arthur S. Reid, a 
member of the class of ’98, who died Janu- 
ary 11. The chapel is to be in memory of 
her daughter, Mrs. Lily Reid Holt, who 
graduated in the class of ’84. 

IOWA. 

KEOKUK. The Hughes College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, the oldest medical 
college west of the Missouri river, was sold 
recently for $20,000 to the Keokuk Medi- 
cal College. The two colleges will be 
consolidated, thé name of the former le- 
ing retained. The Hughes College was 
founded in 1849, and has 2,800 living 
alumnae, scattered from here to Cali- 
fornia. This purchase ends a_ long 
drawn-out fight between the two institu- 
tions. The oldest living alumnus is the 
father of Professor J. M. Dodson of Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, class of ’51. 


EAFNESS CANNOT BE CUREL D 


by si applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbiing sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, bearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

Sold bv druggists. 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


The Adiustabile 


In teaching any subject it is 
an essential aid, 

In music, geometry, book- 
keeping, and (shorthand) 
phonography it is an ab- 
solute necessity. 

The greatest time saver 
yet introduced into a 
schoolroom. 


Price, $1.00 each 
Per doz., $9.00 


Manufactured 
and sold by 


EDW. E. BABB & CO. 


25 Arch Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Blackboard Liner 


One hundred and seventy-five useful 

lines have been drawn in less than 

four minutes, including time 
of adjusting. 


how they ever got alons 
without it. 
e 
W. LAWRENCE MURPHY, Invento: 
Sub-Master Bigelow School, 
Boston, Mass. 


Our New 
Moist Water Colors. 
We have placed ©! 
the market t! 
spring a new line 0! 
Water Colors in tubes 


allcolors. They are rec- 


ommended and endorsed by the 
Exclusive territory given a ee leading Drawing Teachers of New England 


to responsible firms. 


Price, per doz, tubes. 


Teachers using it wonder 
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WISCONSIN. 

FON DU LAC. The Noriheastera Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association held an in- 
teresting and profitable meeting March 29 
and 30. L. A. Williams of Fon du Lac was 
president, and Carl Mathie was chosen 
president for 1900. The meeting was not 
so large as the other associations at 
Stevens Point and Whitewater, but the 
programme was excellent and the teach- 
ers were interested. Among the topics 
discussed were “Graduation  Follies,’’ 
“Course of Study for Rural Schools,” 
“Methods in Arithmetic,” ““Map Drawing,” 
and “Play a Factor in Education.” 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, PETE W. Ross, Morris. 

ROCHESTER. The board of education 
has engaged William F. Kunze of Lake 
City to take the principalship of the high 
school next year, vice L. S. Overholt, who 
has been advanced to the superintendency. 

STEWARTVILLE. A modern $10,000 
school building will be raised the coming 
summer at this place. 

EXCELSIOR. A $13,000 building will 
replace the old one that was lost a few 
weeks ago by fire—a fortunate fire. 

WINDOM. Dr. E. B. Andrews, superin- 
tendent of the Chicago schools, delivered 
his lecture on “General Sherman” here; 
the following Sunday morning he 
preached in the Baptist church. 

WINONA.  F. Searle has resigned the 
position of instructor in the state normal, 
and W. H. Manwaring of the Wyman 
Military Institute at Upper Alton, IIll., has 
been chosen to take the place 

DULUTH. The Duluth normal school 
Lill has been recommended for passage by 
the senate committee; it carries with it 
an appropriation for $150,000 for a build- 
ing upon the site already purchased for 
$13,000; the $5,000 that the legislature of 
1897 appropriated has been expended in 
obtaining the plans from the architect and 
getting the grounds ready tor the build- 
ing. It is expected that the present bill 
will ‘pull through.” 

MINNEAPOLIS. Victor Clark of this 
city has been appointed by General John 
Eaton, commissioner of education of 
Puerto Rieo, as his assistant in establish- 
ing a system of schools for our new ac- 
quisition. Mr. Clark is a graduate of the 
State University, has studied abroad, and 
was recently at Columbia.——The 
\lothers’ Club of the Sheridan school re- 
cently heid a parents’ meeting in the mis- 
sion church near the school at which ad- 
dresses were given on educational topics, 
songs sung by the University Glee Club 
and light refreshments were served; over 
100 were in attendance.——A basket ball 
team of girls came from the West Superior 
normal school to play a team from Macal- 


“a 
TEACHERS WANTED. 
Among the many calls on eur books for 

teacher=to be,in work in September, we «re 
esvecially seeking desirable cendidates for 
the following positions :— 
Men, — Modern Languages in a N. E, Academy, 
71.000; Modern Languages for Private School on 
Pacitie Coast, $800; Instructor in Law Department 
fa University, $800; Languages in Southern Pri- 
ite School, $600; Head of Commercial Department 
raN.Y. State Academy, $600-$800; Director of 
Musie for Southern Institution, $1,30'; Commer- 
ial Branches for N. E, High School, $1,000-$1,200, 
Women. — Math. & Physics for a Mass. Seminary, 
850; French, German, and English for Mass. High 
School, $500-8600; Commercial Branches & Math. 
for Mass. High School, $600; Vocal Music, Drawing 
. English for Western Normal, $800-$900; Gover- 
ess for family of N. FE. College Professor, to teach 
rench & German, $300 & Home; English & Ger- 
in, N. E, Academy, $600; Bookkeeping & Com- 
recial Branches, E. City High School, $80; 
Voice & Piano in a Southern Seminary, $400. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., 2-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
SUMMER COURSES 


—AT THE— 


Massachosetts Institute uf Technology 


instruction will be given during June and July 
members of the regular instructing staff of the 
titute, in Architecture (including elementary 
sign and Shades and Shadows), Analytical and 
Orranie Chemistry, Biology, Bacteriology, Physi- 
‘vy, Physics (lectures and laboratory), French, 
inan, Mathematics, Mechanism, Descriptive 
‘cometry, Mechanical Drawing and Shopwork. 
ese Courses are of special advantage to 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


ther persons planning to enter the Institute 
advanced standing in September. They also 
rd opportunity to TEACHERS and persons 
fecaged in professional work to enjoy the ad- 
of the Institute laboratories. 
‘irculars giving detailed information will be 
ed free on application. 
H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary, 
491 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


ester last week.——-The Northwestern In- 
terscholastic Athletic Association has 
been organized by the superintendents and 
principals of the high schools over the 
state where they have school teams of one 
kind or another, to have the oversight of 
the management of the sports between 
the different schools, so as to eliminate 
the use of ‘‘ringers,’’ and also to take con- 
trol of the finances. 

ST. PAUL. State Superintendent J. H. 
Lewis finds there is no money in the sum- 
mer teachers’ training school fund avail- 
able for use in July, so, unless the 
legislature now in session makes an ap- 
propriation for this cause—and Governor 
Lind has sent a message recommending 
that this be done—there will be no schools 
held till August, as Superintendent 
Lewis will not anticipate the appropria- 
tion for next year that becomes available 
in August, having determined to keep the 
expenses within the limits of the appro- 
priation this summer There will be 
fewer schools, too, this summer in nearly 
all cases, two or three counties having com- 
bined to patronize one school held at a 
central point within them. There is also 
a possibility of the pay of the instructors 
being reduced.——The normal school 
board now consists of President A. T. 
Ankeny, Minneapolis, C. A. Nye, Moor- 
head, W. S. Hammond, Madelia, and J. C. 
Norby, Ada. At their last meeting reso- 
lutions were introduced.to abolish the B 
and C classes in the normals, and also to 


cease issuing elementary diplomas. If 
these ideas meet the commendation 
of the school men of the _ state, 


the board will adopt them. The Minne- 
sota Teachers’ Reading Circle Board has 
adopted for next year the following books: 
Dr. S. H. Clark’s “How to Teach Reading 
in the Public Schools” and Mary tk isher’s 
“Twenty-five Letters on English 
Authors”; they are to be furnished the 
teachers for $1.80. State Superintend- 
ent J. H. Lewis has handed down a deci- 
sion that it is against the state constitu- 
tion for a man to be a member of tue sate 
legislature and a member of a board of 
edueation at the same time, and advises 
that if such a member should not resign 
from the board, quo warranto proceedings 
should be taken to oust him. 

ST. CLOUD. President George R. Klee- 
berger has been very ill at St. Luke’s hos- 
pital in St. Paul of nervous prostration; 


he is slowly recovering.——Miss Isabel 
Lawrence and Professor W. Shoemaker 
are directing affairs at the normal.——At 


the request of the girls who room at the 
Woman’s Home of the normal, the name 


A grea 
ness, 
John I. Brown & Son, Boston. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 
4,000 positions filled. 


Teachers Wante 


rium Bldg., Chicago, Lil. 


“New York University. 
SUMMER COURSES. 


Fifth Vear. July 1o---Aug. 18. 
A Delightful Suburban Locality in New York City. 


For announcement address 
MARSHALL 8. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training ‘for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy o the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
plex elements of his expression.—Vr. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). ; ; 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Expression. a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 

Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Twenty-Fourth Session. 


‘© Of Latin; three of Greek; two of Hebrew. 


lhere will be each day eight hours of French; six of German: +" 
A course in English Literature, by W. J. ROLFE; also 
ses on Library Economy, Political Economy, and Chemistry. . an 

lor programme, address the Rev. DAVID SPRAGUE, AMHERST, MAss. 
tor particulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages. 


At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 


July 10th to Aug. 18th. 


three of Jtalian ; two of Spanish ; 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
263 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, III. 


‘them in the course of his reading. A 


of the dormitory was changed by the nor- 
mal school board to Lawrence Hall, in 
honor to Miss Isabel Lawrence. 


ARKANSAS. 

LITTLE ROCK. WU. M. Rose has ac- 
cepted an invitation from the senior class 
of Washington and Lee University to de- 
liver the annual address at the commence- 
ment in June. 

NEBRASKA. 

The officers of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation are: President, C. H. Fordyce, 
University place; secretary, Anna Nee- 
land, Alliance; treasurer, James E. Del- 
zell, Lexington. 


WOMAN’S PRESS CLUB. 


N. E. 


Mrs, Nella I. Daggett, president, is giv- 
ing the New England Woman’s Press As- 
sociation a delightful season. Their 
April meeting and reception was at the 
Vendome, with the west dining hall, three 
reception parlors, and large dressing 
room at their disposal. The guest was 
Miss Mary Mannering, now acting at the 
Hollis, who is uniformly a favorite in 
Boston. Miss Mannering is not only a 
fascinating artist on the stage, but is a 
charming conversationalist. Never has 
the club had a more delightful afternoon 
with a guest than with her. Henry 
Woodruff ren®ered with fine effect one of 
his popular songs. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. have just 
published a ‘Synopsis of German Gram- 
mar for the Use of High Schools and Acad- 
emies” by Edward Althaus of the High 
School, Borough of the Bronx, New York City. 
The book is intended to accompany the stu- 
dent throughout his high school course, to be 
referred to continually for the statement of 
grammatical rules or the elucidation of the 
various difficulties of construction as he meets 
short 
historical sketch of the German language 
and literature is an important feature of the 
book. 


In the May number of the Critic will 
begin the publication of a series of papers 
on Thackeray’s contributions to Punch. 
Although there has been a volume of 
Thackeray’s contributions to that peri- 
odical already printed, it does not include 
any of the letterpress or illustrations that 
have been selected and edited for the 
Critic by Frederick S. Dickson, the well- 
known Thackerayan. These are virtually 
unknown, not more than three or four per- 
sons being aware of their existence. Mr. 


‘Itis Incontrovertible! 
; The Editor of the “Christian Million,” 


) under the heading of General Notes, on 
y August 20, 1896, wrote :— 


9 ‘*A good article will stand upon its own 
2 merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing 
2 will continue was which does not, in a more 
2 or less degree, harmonize with the state- 
@ ments which are published concerning it.’’ 
( 


Mr. Hall Caine, 


» Author of ‘The Deemster,” “The Manx- 
» man,” ‘** The Christian,” etc., when speak- 
) ing on “Criticism,” recently, said :-— 

**When a thing that is advertised greatly 
is good it goes and goes permanently ; when 
it is bad, it only goes for a while; the public 
finds it out.’’ 


The Proprietor of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


has said over and over again :— 


‘It is a fallacy to imagine that anythin 

will sell just because it is sdventionn? Has 
many nostrums have been started with glare 
and snuffed out in ae ppl The fact is, a 
man is not easily guiled a second time; and 
every dissatisfied purchaser does tea times 
more harm than one satisfied does . 
Assuredly the sale of more than 6.006.000 
boxes of BELCHAM’S PILLS per annum, 
after a public trial of half-a-century, is con- 
clusive testimony of their popularity, su- 
periority and proverbial worth.’’ 
Beecham's Pills have for many years been the popular 
family medicine wherever the English language is spoken, 
and they row stand without a rival, In boxes, 10 cents 
and 25 cents each, at all drug stores, 


Dickson is one of these few, and he gained 
his knowledge by patient work and infor- 
mation derived from sources known only 
to himself. We are safe in saying that no 
other man in America could have un- 
earthed this mine of Thackeray treasure. 
It will unquestionably make a literary 
sensation. 


One of the interesting competitive adop- 
tions by the state board of Indiana on the 
twelfth of April was that of the Cook- 
Cropsey Arithmetics, elementary and ad- 
vanced (Silver, Burdett, & Co.,  pub- 

*lishers). This insures the use of these 
two well-known text-books in all the In- 
diana grammar schools for the next five 
years. One of the authors, Dr. Cook, is 
president of the Illinois state normal 
school, and the other author, Miss Crop- 
sey, is the assistant superintendent of the 
schools of Indianapolis. 


A P| FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXERCISES 

AN axv COMPOSITIONS. Successfully saves 
three-fourths the time. Directions sent for 50 cts., 
on condition that they are not sold or given to 
other teachers. M. E. BRYANT, 1 Oxford Terrace 
1-4 A, Boston, Mass. 


PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’s 


“Koh-i-noor” 


TEACHERS OF 
of the pupil reflects 


“*Koh-i-noor’”’ 


Does not Break or 
Smear. 


**Koh-i-noor ”’ 


Erases Easily. 


**Koh-i-noor”’ 


Outlasts all Other 
Pencils. 


** Koh-i-noor ” 

Is made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby 
suits all pur- 
poses. 


DRAWING should remember that the work 


either credit or discredit upon the teacher. 


Instruct your pupils to always use ‘‘ KOH-I-NOOR” pencils and 


CREDIT will reflect 


“ KOH-I-NOOR” pencils are 


upon both teacher and pupil. 


for sale by all dealers. 


L. & C HARDTMUTH. 


VIENNA and LONDON. 


American Office: 


123 West Houston St., 


NEW YORK. 


When corresponding with our advertisers please mention this journal. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBIT. 

The Arts and Crafts Exhibition is cer- 
tainly the most interesting exhibition of 
any kind that we have had in Boston for 
many months, for it touches the highest 
possible note both in art and industry—it 
is commerce justified by beauty, and 
beauty made real and tangible by in- 
dustry. It would be impossible to see it 
all well and wisely in a day, and it would 
be invidious, as well as impracticable, to 
mention one thing or a hundred things 
without mentioning a great many more. 
But there are certain general considera- 
tions which ought to be noted in connec- 
tion with it, the most important of which 
seems to me to be the evident fact that our 
industrial and moneyed people are at last 
beginning to realize the right of the one 
beautiful thing to be made, and are ceas- 
ing to pin their faith wholly to the stock 
type of things—the thing that can be 
turned out in a million exact duplicates. 
Also there is evidence that though it is 
still the corporation or the company which 
must undertake the making of things, and 
must label them with its firm name, the 
dependence of industry on the individual 
artist is coming to be acknowledged. The 
artist is now “the man behind the gun” of 
the industrial war., These admirable and 
profitable trades which we see represented 
at the Arts and Crafts could not be profit- 
able at all without the artist 


PRESIDENT-EDITOR JOHN H. FINLEY 


John H. Finley, president of Knox Col- 
lege, has decided to accept the position of 
associate editor of McClure’s Magazine. 
He will spend the vacation months of the 
summer in the East planning with the 
publisher for the work he will undertake 
early in the fall. Returning to Knox Col- 
lege at the opening of the school year, he 
will continue as president until his suc- 
cessor is installed, and he will then leave 
the university field, probably for all time. 

Mr. Finley goes to the editor’s chair not 
as an inexperienced man. He was 
editor before he became a college presi- 
dent. He does not become the associate 
of a stranger. He knew S. S. McClure be- 
fore he had the distinction of being the 
youngest college president in the country. 

The story of his rapid rise is remark- 
able. At sixteen he was a farmer’s boy 
near Galesburg, plowing by day, studying 
by night. At twenty a freshman at Knox, 
he continued his work and earned distine- 
tion as a debater and orator. Thence to 
Johns Hopkins to find a friend in Professor 
Ely, whose associate he was in the publica- 
tion, in 1889, of a volume entitled “Taxa- 


tion in American States and Cities.’ Mr. 
Finley published several other works 
along sociological lines, and after only 


two years in the East was elected secretary 
of the State Charities Aid Association of 
New York. In addition, he estabilshed a 
paper along original lines known as the 
State Charities Reeord., 


the position of editor of the Charities Re- 
views. Meanwhile he contributed articles 
to the Review of Reviews and other pub- 
lications, which attracted wide attention. 
Soon after Knox College was looking for 


a president, and S. S. McClure, a graduate | 


and a trustee of Knox College, asked his 
young friend Finley to go back to his alma 
mater as president. And now, at the age 
of twenty-nine, he returns to Mr. McClure 
and the editorial field. 


F. B. COOPER FOR SALT LAKE CITY 


Salt Lake City has done a good thing 
in choosing as the successor of Dr. Mills- 
paugh F. B. Cooper of Des Moines for 
superintendent, 


men. There were many able men avail- 
able, but from the first Mr. Cooper was 
practically the choice of the committee. 
He had been long and favorably known to 


an, 


Success marked | 
his editorial beginnings and found fpr him | 


He is one of the wisest, | 
most energetic, and professional of school | 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IM JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, MARCH 30TH, 


the leaders in the educational life of this 
city. When Dr. Millspaugh left there 
was a rumor that the city was to take a 
step backward and lower the professional 
standard, but the board early voted 
squarely against any such action, and se- 
lected the man whom they regarded as 
the man who would give them the best 
schools and the highest professional rec- 
ognition. In this they could not have 
done better. Too much praise cannot be 
given M. Adelaide Holton for the service 
she has rendered the city and the schools 
during the interim. She has proved an 
efficient leader and a wise counselor of 
the board. 


GREAT PREMIUM OFFER. 


The Perry Pictures Company of Malden, 
Mass., advertise in this number their re- 
markable Premium Offer for subscrip- 
tions to the Perry Magazine. The maga- 
zine will be published monthly (during 
the school year), instead of once in two 
months, as formerly. It is beautifully il- 
lustrated, and is devoted largely to aiding 
teachers and parents in using pictures in 
the school and home. The price of the 
magazine is $1.00 per year. The price of 
100 of the Perry Pictures is $1.00, But 
for a limited time this offer is made: The 
Perry Magazine for one year and the set 
of 100 Perry Pictures,—named in the ad- 
vertisement,—all for $1.40—only 40 cents 


more than the price of the magazine 
alone. Think of getting 100 Perry Pic- 


tures for 40 cents! Teachers and parents 
should improve this opportunity by sub- 
scribing at once—sending to 
The Perry Pictures Company, 
Malden, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hon. Lewis D. Bonebrake, state com- 
missioner of common schools of Ohio, is 
a native of that state, and a product of the 
school system at whose head he was placed 
by the voters in November, 1897. He as- 
sumed office on July 11, 1898, and his ex- 
ecutive ability and zeal for the upbuilding 
of the common schools are making them- 
selves felt in all parts of the state. 

Mr. Bonebrake is in the prime of life, 
and is a hard worker. His early life was 
spent on the farm and in the district 
school, and later he entered Otterbein Uni- 
versity at Westerville, O. He made his 
own way through college by teaching 
country schools, and graduated in the 
class of 1882. He entered at once upon 
his life work as a teacher, From super- 
intending village schools, he was ad- 
vanced to the superintendency of the 
schools at Athens, where he remained four 
years. Then followed a nine years’ suc- 


OHIO'S 


| cessful administration at Mt. Vernon, and 


his election as state school commissioner. 


In all these years his services were in 
demand as an instructor at county 
teachers’ institutes. He served on the 


county and city examining boards, and 
also served a five years’ term on the state 
board of examiners. He delivered educa- 
tional addresses in all parts of the state. 
The friends of “the Ohio idea’ of educa- 
tional affairs have great hopes that he will 
devise some permanent reforms for the 
schools of the state. As a speaker he is 
earnest and entertaining. He has been, 
with one or two exceptions, since 1886 a 
regular attendant at the meetings of the 
National Teachers’ Association, and has a 
large circle of friends throughout the 
whole country. 
friends because he is always loyal to his 
friends. 


The best of all Pills are Beecuam’s. 


Epworth Indianapolis 


THE MONON ROUTE. 


For the International Convention, July 20th, the Monon will have special 
train service for the accommodation of the Epworth Leaguers, in addition to 
their regular service of four trains daily, between Chicago and Indianapolis 
For folders, rates, and special Indianapolis Epworth League book, address 


FRANK J. REED, G. P. A.. Chicago. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


He is a man with hearty | 


| 
| 
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SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE 


Desirable school property for sale in Eas! [exa. 
ata sacrifice. For terms and particulars ac ire. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGEN « 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free, It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfr. Co.. Larkin St., Buffalo, N.¥, 


Best Trip Pacific Ever 


ABSOLUTELY FIRST-CLASS 


AT 
EXCURSION RATES. 


Raymond & Whitcomb’s Best 


Winsuip, Mownror, Keyes,’ Etc. 
ACCOMPANYING. 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 


By Tour I. — Outward, via Albany, Chicago, Kansas City, Las 
Vegas, Santa Fe — 7 days. 
IR Tour II. — Outward, via Albany, Chicago, Omaha, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Royal Gorge, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake 
City, Sierras — 7 days. 
Tours I. or Il. — Returning, via Santa Fe, Las Vegas, 
Kansas City, Chicago, and Niagara Falls (6 days). A trip of 
18 days. $185. 
Tours I, or II. — Returning, via San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Royal Gorge, Colorado Springs, Denver, Omaha, Chi- 
cago, and Niagara Falls (13 days) — a trip of 25 days. There will 
be a second party, personally conducted, leaving San Francisco 
seven days later ; tourist being upon personal expense that week 
in San Francisco. $225. 


Tours I. or Il. — Returning, via San Francisco, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Helena, Livingston, Minneapolis, Chicago. 
Niagara Falls (15 days) — trip of 26 days, $254. 
Tours I. or Il. -— Returning, same as E, but adding Yellow- 
stone Park (6 days) — trip of 33 days. $3507.60. 
Kverything going to Los Angeles, as per A or B, and railroad 
ticket only, back to Boston either via Santa Fe or Denver,— 
$136.50. 


Kverything going, as per A or B, and railroad fare back to 
Boston via Portland, Helena, Minneapolis ; tickets good till 


good till Sept. 4. 


Sept. 4. $149. 
Notes.— 


When two occupy one berth there is a saving of $19.50 or $20.50, according to-route. 
Railroad fare, round trip from Boston, $86.50. 


If the ticket comes back via Portland, Oregon, $99.00. 


On C, D, E, and F, fvre from New York the same as Boston; Albany, $4.00 less; Syr 
cuse, $15.00 less; Buffalo, $20.00 less. 

Tickets good, returning, until Sept. 4. 

Stop-over privileges at various places. 

Everything first-class. 


For tickets, circulars, and general information, apply as follows: 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB: 
206 Washington St., opp. School St., Boston. 
25 Union Square, West, New York, N. Y. 

J. L. Wire, City Pass. & Tkt. Agt.B.& A.R.R., 
366 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Boston & Albany Station, Kneeland St. 

All Agents of the Boston & Albany R. R. 

A. E. Winsuip, Journal of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

Wit S. Weetfield, Mass. 


Cuas. H. Keyes, Holyoke, Mass. 

Gro. E. Cuurcn, Principal Peace St. Gra 
mar School, Providence, R. I. 

W. I. Twirenert, Principal Arsenal 
Hartford, Conn. 

C. W. Barprrn, Publisher, Syracuse, N. 

C. S. Atexanper, Principal Day St. Scho 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Miss Avice H. Betpine, Principal Abbott 
School, Worcester, Mass. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. Publisher Price 
James Russell Lowell and His Friends..... ........ Hale: ifflin, & 3.00° 
The Modern Theory of Solution.................. ... Jones. Harper & Bros., N. Y _ 
Fragments of an Moschles, “ 2.50 
Stories of the Old Bay State......... cccc.ccccccccees Brooks. American Book Company, N. Y. —— 
Nature Study for Grammar Grades. Jackman, 1.00 
Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea.......... Hatfield. bia 60 
Song Of Hale. University Publishing Co., 
Le Sage’s Gil Blas. Sanderson. Heath & Co., Boston, 40 
Bemis, T. Y. Crowell & Co., 2.00 
The United States of Europe............ cccesccseecs Stead, Doubleday & McClure Co., N. Y. 2.00 
Songs of Life and Love.. . Van Dusen. J.B. Lippincott Company, Phila.— 
Economic Foundations of Society................... Loria. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.25 
Prang Plates of Historic Ornament.................. —- Prang Educational C»., Boston. 6.00 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. Kuhns. Henry Holt & Co., 20 
Table of Logarithms to Five Placesof Decimals.... Crawley, KE. 8S, Crawley, Philadelphia. 1,25 
GE Howe. Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston, 1.00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THROUGH ROUTE TO THE [ORIENT. 

The trend of events is making America 
every year more and more the westward 
overland route betwixt Europe and the 
far Orient, and turning our own stream 
of trade and traffic more vigorously, run- 
ning from the East to the Pacific cdast. 
The New York Central is naturally re- 
ceiving the main body of the new patron- 


Special attention is invited to the novel 
and useful device called ‘‘The Adjustable 
Blackboard Liner,’’ made and sold by Ed- 
ward E. Babb & Co., 25 Arch street, Bos- 


ton, Mass., and advertised in this issue of 
the Journal. 


66 WE HA VE RELIED solely upon your judgment,” wrote Principal B. L. Brown of Sherman Colle- 
a good teacher, We have tendered the position of English and history to Miss Owens, of Phoenix, at a salary of 


| 


We do not covet this sort of responsibility, for SOL iL 


our judgment of candidates sometimes proves 


could be. In Mis# Owens’s case, besides written testimonials presente: by her and replies from those to whom 
h 


her principal, and had received an 


y the quality of her work. All these means of 


judging united in convincing us that she could be recommended with unusual VouR JU we were willin 


OUR JUDGMENT.’ 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 101 Auditorium Sutin 


CHICACO, Ill. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teache?:#@ who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Fourteenth year. 


The Albert 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


now coming in. 


B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 
best schools in the West....... 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 
MERICAN : : 


Fills more positions in good 
schools than any other Western Agency. _ Central 
iness direct with employers, and candidates Music 
personally recommended, Calls for September Hall 
New Year- Book free. ’ 
Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGU. 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Surore, and Governesst 8, for 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. 


all on or address 


It is a well established fact that suc- 
cessful teaching cannot be done without 
the aid of blackboard illustrations. 

That uneven, irregular, untidy black- 
board work encourages similarly careless 
and untidy desk work. 

That lines necessary for illustration of 
teaching in music, writing, bookkeeping, 
arithmetic, geometry, and other subjects 
cannot be accurately drawn without 
mechanical aid. 

But with the Adjustable Blackboard 
Liner one can instantaneously, and with 
perfect accuracy, draw a number of ver- 
tical, horizontal, or oblique, parallel, 
straight ‘lines, concentric, tangent, or 
mutually dividing circles, arcs, or bisec- 
tors at spaces, equal or unequal, narrow 
or wide, as may be desired. 

The Liner is designed primarily for 
blackboard work, but it can be used 
equally well on cloth, paper, or any other 
surface. 


“There was once a small boy of Quebec, 
Who was buried in snow to the neck. 
When asked: ‘Are you friz?’ 
He replied: ‘Yes, I is, 
But we don’t call this cold in Quebec.” 
—Rudyard Kipling, in ‘Wee Willie 
Winkie.”’ 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


age. The wonderful comfort and speed 
of its trains, the directness of its connec- 
tions, and its regularity and reliability 
are the factors that determine this. 
Nothing so impresses the traveler from 
abroad as the superiority of our railway 
travel, and the New York Central is 
largely entitled to the credit of this good 
opinion, for that is the trans-continental 
line they see most of.—Outing, April, 1899. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, AND WASII- 
INGTON, VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


May 5, eight days’ outing, $35 round trip, 
including all necessary expenses except 
supper on Fall River line steamer return- 
ing. A full day will be spent at Gettys- 
burg, three hours at Luray (affording 
ample time to make the tour of the won- 
derful caverns), and two days at Wash- 
ington. 

The party will be under the guidance of 
one of the company’s experienced tourist 
agents. A chaperon, whose especial 
charge will be unescorted ladies, will also 
accompany the party throughout. 

Last Washington tour, April 24. 
days, $23. 

Itineraries of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 
205 Washington street, Boston. 


Seven 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. and 42d Stz., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YURK. 


Central for shopp' and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
2204404088 


Attention of delegates and teachers who contemplate attend- 
ing the National Educational Association Convention 


AT LOS ANGELES 


IS CALLED 


SUNSET ROUTE, 


THREE 
ROUTES 


TO THE 


via NEW ORLEANS ; 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futtron, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King &t.. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


1041 32d St., Washington. 
4l4 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY vor 
The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. ™° 22 the ment piece 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,................ DES MOINES, IOWA. 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 

for tirst-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 

Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn 
sylvania and other States. Hourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Th 9 352 Washington St, 
‘HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY , 
New quarters, added facilities, expert service. Send for new Manual. 
IF YOU positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 


The Merrill ‘Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I, MERRILL, Manager. TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


Send stamp for illustrated booklet. HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor, 
— 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


] offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SoUTH- 
The South and W est WESTERN TeACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


seek a position, or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 
vices of the oldest agency west of the Hudson. We are now makirg 
selections of first-class teachers —college and normal graduates — for 


in that field. For full information write to 


Wi n sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 

CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | [K @] logg 


AKRON, OHIO. 


’s> Bureau 


OGDEN ROUTE, 
OGDEN, UTAH ; 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
COMPANY : 


Write for illustrated literature descriptive of these 
routes and places of interest in California. 


SHASTA ROUTE, 
viA PORTLAND, ORE. 


EDWIN HAWLEY, 


E. E. CURRIER, 
Assistant General Traffic Manager. 


New England Agent, 
9 State St., Boston. 


L. H. NUTTING, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
349 Broadway and 1 Battery Place, New York. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommends 8% teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, "tio 


COLO. 
FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent. 


E can assist competent teachers to desirable posi- 
tions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 
qualified teachers. 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E, 9th St., New York. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted THACH ERS 


WRITING to our advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Educatien.”’ 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction, 
123 FIFTH STREET, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We aid those who want.to secure a position in the Civil Service 


Department. 
aminations. 


85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 
War creates a demand for large increase of employees. 


CCOM Owens to him, the manager of this Agency had written want you to 
ae erand trust me for her success.” We do not write that way very often, and when we do it means something. 
@ had sent five teachers pre . at the kind of work we do was pretty well known there. 
' Y erroneous, But our facilities for forming a judg- 
un 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY................C. Ws BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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‘The Latest and Best 


Pedagogical 
Literature. 


S 
EXTRACTS. > 5 
Caz 
t — 

“The art of teaching ses 

“ The individual teacher A 
must have part in the con- 
struction of the science in by ~ 
which his art is to have its 3% es. 
foundations.” ova gé, 

Obedience to principles = > 
of philosophy, though it be = = 
the best philosophy, is only tA 4 

slavery as long as the teacher & 
who submits to such laws re) < 99 
cannot justify these in his 
own consciousness.” ° 


Single copies sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 


J. B. LipPINCOTT COMPANY, 
714-722 Filbert St... . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


HESE beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success Endorsed by all 
the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 
with manuals for teachers. 


EGYPT: The Land of the Temple Builders, yy wacren s. penny. 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, By M. S. EMERy. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. 


NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART IN COLORS. 


Unmounted, $1.00.......... Mounted, with Rollers, $1.30,........ . Booklet free. 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c, 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c, 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate Pemmente, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 


— | 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St,, N, W., Washington, D.C, 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF KLOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. r 

ee Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


THACHERS WANTED. 
_ College Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Assistants, Department Teachers, Grade Teachers, 
Kindergartners, Specialists, Tutors, and Governesses, for colleges, schools, and homes in every State. 
No charge for recommending teachers. Address: Anterstate ‘reachers’ Agencies, 
Kastern Ofice: Odd Fellows’ Temple, Philadelphia. Main Office: 126 Washington St, Chicago. 


THE INESTIMABLE. 
BLESSING OF SIGHT. 


yw AVO/D SPECTACLES & EYEGLASSES, 


SCHOOL 


FURNISHING 
65 5* Ave, NY. CO. 


corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journa’. 


MEADACHE & SURGICAL OPERATION. 
‘LLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON 
THE EYE. MAILED FREE. 


IDEAL COMPANY, 239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


New Spring Books 


CORN PLANTS. By Frevericx Le*Roy Sarcenr. With illustrations. 12mo. 75 cents. 


ix i tant grain 

: :t form and in readable style Mr, Sargent gives a clear account of the six impor 
ante oft Se eertd wien, oats, rye, barley, rice, and maize. He shows how well they are adapted for 
ideal food products for mankind, and gives the history, distribution, and uses of each of the six plants, 


A FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS. By O:ive Tuorne Mivter, author of Bir ays,” 
Nesting Time,” ‘‘ Little Brothers of the Air,” ‘‘A Bird-Lover in the West,” ** Four- 


Handed Folk,” and ‘‘ Upon the Tree-Tops.’’ Illustrated. Square 12mo. 75 cents. 


i ri P y birds,—their growth, etc. 

bird-book integded for children. It describes birds’ nests, the young . : 

ineile eananie, food’ migrations, development, structure, and economic value. It instructs how to 

attract them to visit about our houses, and how to study their ways. Its value and interest are 
greatly increased by many pictures of birds, eight of which are printed in colors. 


New Riverside Literature Series 


No. 131. Emerson’s Nature, and Compensation, [Edited by Epwarp W. Emerson. 
Paper, limo. 15 cents, net. 

This book has special value and interest in the fact that it contains an [ntroduction and Notes by the 
son of Ralph Waldo Emerson. a 
No. 132. Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, and Other Poems. Edited, with « 

Biographical Sketch, by Louise Imocen Guiney. Paper, 16mo. 15 cents, net. 

Among the twenty-two poems contained in this book are The Forsaken Merman, Geish’s Grave, Dover 
Beach, Kaiser Dead, The Scholar Gypsy, and Thyrsis. 

No. 133. Schurz’s Abraham Lincoln. With a Biographical Sketch of Cari Scuurz, a 
Portrait of ABRAHAM LincOLN, and Poems about Lincoln. Paper, 16mo. 15 cents, ne/. 

No. 134. Chaucer’s Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, and The Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 
(Double Number.) Edited by Frank T. Maruer, Jr. Paper, 16mo. 30 cents, nev. 

Extra No.Q. Selections from the Writings of Eleven English Authors. (Jnstitute Number. ) 
With Portraits and Biographical Sketches. Paper, l6mo. 15 cents, net. 


Descriptive circulars of the books mentioned above will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 11 East 17th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ LATEST 


PUBLICATION, ENTITLED 


OFFICE ROUTINE AND BOOK-KEEPING, 


Brings the practices of the counting-room into the schoolroom in the most 
practical and fascinating way. The work which the pupil is required to do is 
an exact counterpart of that done by the professional bookkeeper. THE VOUCHERS 
WHICH HE HANDLES, and from which his records are made, are fac-similes of 
those used by the best business houses. These vouchers are said to be the -finest 
that have ever been issued for school purposes, and are a distinctive feature of the 
publication. 

This work is especially adapted for use in the Commercial Department of 
High Schools, Normal Schools, and Academies. It has been introduced into a 
large number of schools throughout the couutry, and in every case is giving com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Descriptive circulars and specimen sheets free. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
New England Repository: Tur Boston Scuoor, Surpcy Co., 131 Kingston St., Boston, 


ADDRESS 


Publishers. 


CORTINA’S SELF INSTRUCTOR: 
IN 20 LESSONS 


study. Complete, bound, $1.50, 
Awarded First Prize, Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
French, Frances, Sample 8 lessons, 30c, 
Learn by our original and simple 
LANGUAGES BY method those unable to come to the 
PHONOGRAPH Academy, and have most perfect in 


struction and amusement combined. 
Other text and imported Spanish Books, Send §c, for cat. 


¢ Cortina Academy of Languages, - 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING! 


43-47 East St., 
COMPANY je New Yorke 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass, | ———__ 
PPP OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addresa the Registrar. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

OF ND. HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Special 
188i. Leads ali in 188. Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
PRINCIPAL ROBINSON, of Albany (N. Y. High School, Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 

Says: ** Stenoyraphy is coming into High Schools and com- | ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil metb- 
ing to stay, andit 1s well to recognize thefact.” odscombined. For circulars apply to g 
Get ‘‘ Isaac Pitman’s Complete gy y os ey In- Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


structor,” 252 pages. Price, $150. Adopted and : 

used in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn, ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 

St. Louie, Mo., etc. Address ata for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 


Publishers of Pitman’s Practical French Gr ;. | ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
b of na tica ench Grammar, 40 cts the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 


= G. H. BARTLET?T. Principal. 
The Debating Society YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
. — women only. Especial attention is called 
; é to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
One of the most laughable and successful pieces rues ¢ <NRY WHITTE s, Princi 
to speak ever written. Just the thing for school Principal. 
exhibitions. It never fails to bring down the house, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRipGEWATER, Mass. 
Also 24 other books with attractive pieces to speak. For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Each sent postpaid for 10 cents, Principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 2 
to teachers $1.00 per doz. TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


. For both sexes, For catalogues address tlie 
EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, | Principal, eg WP. BEOKWITH. 
VTATE NORMAL SCH WESTFIELD, MASss. 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE FOR S For 


For eatalogues address 
f RAN KLIN RAYO N CHARLES 8. CHAPrN, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrcuspuRG, Mass. 


All colors, many styles. There is nothing in use “ just For both sexes. For catalogues address | 

as good” for manual training, freehand drawing, maps, | Jonw G. THOMPSON, Principal. 

your dealer has not got them, send 2c. for a fine as. Geer LECTURERS & 1C alwayssupplied 

sorted lot, and mention this publication for Summer at 


‘ducational Institutions 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 


Address WinsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FRANKLIN MFG. C0., Rochester, N.Y. 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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